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THE CHARACTER OF ST. THOMAS REVEALED IN 
HIS WRITINGS 


BRO, ALEXIUS M. DRISCOLL, O. P. 


INCE his death in 1274 scholars have honored the Angelic 
Scholastic, but perhaps many have failed to realize the 
vast range of his writings. The works of St. Thomas touch 
upon and contribute to practically every field of. thought. 

The theological, philosophical, apologetical, moral, social, political and 

canonical spheres have felt the beneficent influence of his gigantic 

mind. Not only extensive in range, but enormous in mass are the 
writings of this preéminent thinker of the Middle Ages. The Old 

Roman edition of the Opera Omnia contains eighteen volumes, the 

Parma edition, twenty-five, and the Vives, thirty-five volumes. These 

editions, however, as well as other compilations of the same nature, 

contain many works of doubtful authenticity. The various lists of the 
authentic writings of St. Thomas differ widely, extending from the 
thirty-two reported by William of Tocco to the ninty named by 

Vallolid, an eminent Spanish Dominican of the fifteenth century. 

The divergence in the catalogues may be attributed to at least 
two factors, the mode of life followed by the Saint, and the 
literary condition of his time. As to Thomas, it will be recalled that 
he traveled extensively. From the year 1252 when he set out with 

Blessed Albert for Cologne, until 1274 when God called him to 

contemplate in beatific vision what he had so sublimely taught upon 

earth, Aquinas was a frequent traveler upon the highways of Europe. 

During these years we find him at Cologne, Paris, Rome, with the 

Papal Courts of Urban and Clement at Viterbo, Fondi, Orvieto and 

Perugia. Few indeed were the cities he did not visit. Even London 
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was honored by his presence, and when death came, it found him, a 
traveler, on the road which leads from Naples to Lyons. Now 
Thomas wrote whenever and wherever he stopped. .It is said that he 
frequently penned a treatise in payment for his board. Moreover, it 
is certain that the Saint carried on an extensive correspondence. 
Hence, we can readily see that his writings were spread over a vast 
territory and the gradual finding of the manuscripts accounts for the 
difference in the number of works reported as authentic. 

The second factor which occasioned the variations in the lists of 
St. Thomas’ authentic writings, was the literary condition of the 
thirteenth century. Anonymous manuscripts were not uncommon. 
Religious, especially, perhaps out of humility, often omitted to append 
their names to their writings. Frequently the books were not given 
a title and were known by the opening or closing words of the man- 
uscript, a custom which still obtains in papal encyclicals. Plagiarism 
was frequently practiced and the copyists were not above attributing 
to themselves the exemplars from which they worked. St. Thomas was 
a popular lecturer and there was a demand for his writings, a fact 
which would attract the ambitious literary pirates of his day. Finally, 
many spurious works attributed to Aquinas are due to the authors 
having published them as being “According to the mind of St. 
Thomas.” As time passed the secundum mentem was omitted and 
the works accepted as the personal writings of Thomas. The opus- 
culum De Pulchro may be cited as an example of this. 

The correct determination of the Angelical’s authentic works is 
important not only because a complete list of his literary production 
is desirable, but also because in some of the writings of doubtful 
authenticity there is a development of doctrine not found in certain 
of the authentic works. Moreover the disputed treatises are being 
used and their contents proposed as the thought of Saint Thomas. 

But even though only the absolutely authentic works of Aquinas 
be accepted, yet does he justly merit the high praise bestowed upon 
him for his vast legacy to the generations of thinkers who followed 
him. Few indeed are the problems of our own enlightened century 
which are not at least in principle solved by Thomas Aquinas. As a 
prominent Thomist remarked a short time ago, “the answer to your 
difficulty may be hidden away in some obscure ‘responsio ad tertium,’ 
but search for it and your efforts will be rewarded.” During the later 
years of his all too brief life, he was practically a slave to the demands 
of all. The universities clamored for his services, popes and kings 
insisted upon his presence at their courts, his own Order needed him. 
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His literary output is consequently all the more remarkable, although 
the number of works he left incompleted bears mute testimony that 
even his many-faceted mind was not equal to the task. 

When we behold the vast literary edifice reared by the Angelic 
Doctor the thought which naturally arises in our minds, is, what sort 
of a man was this master thinker of the Middle Ages. We are told 
that he was the most scholarly of saints and the most saintly of 
scholars. The testimony of those who knew him bears witness to the 
assertion. But we need not have recourse to the dead pages of history 
to know Thomas, for we may find him still living in the writings he 
has given us. Though he lived centuries ago, the spirit of Aquinas 
animates every page he has written and to his works must we go if 
we would truly know him. Father Lacordaire has written of Thomas: 
“Shall I attempt to describe this man and his work? As well might I 
attempt to give a perfect idea of the pyramids by telling their height 
and breadth. If you wish to know the pyramids be not content with 
listening to a description; cross the seas; go to the land where so 
many conquerors have left their footprints; go into the sandy deserts, 
and there behold standing before you something solemn, something 
grand, something calm, immutable and profoundly simple—the 
pyramids!” 

If you go to the literary pyramid of Aquinas you will find there 
many admirable qualities of the man, and not the least of these char- 
acteristics is that which has gained for him the title “Doctor Veri- 
tatis,’” Doctor of Truth. Every religious institute has a certain spirit, 
peculiar to itself, which gives it a determined place in the Church and 
which differentiates it from all other religious families. The spirit 
of the Domincan Order finds expression in its motto, “Veritas,” 
Truth! To quote Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange in La Spiritualité Domin- 
icaine: “Truth immutable, infinitely superior to the fluctuations of 
human opinion . . . the divine Truth of the.Faith which the Friars 
preacher have defended at the peril of their lives against the on- 
slaught of heresy . . . absolute veracity, hatred of untruth in all 
its forms.”? If love of truth be a Dominican characteristic, certainly 
Thomas was a Dominican of Dominicans. His heritage was his 
inspiration and love of truth is written large across the pages of 
the Opera Omnia. 

In his three apologetical works, the Summa Contra Gentiles, the 
De Rationibus Fidei and the Contra Errores Graecorum, his devotion 
to truth is quite naturally particularly evident. He tells us it is his 


*p. 51. 
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intention to “manifest the truth which the Catholic faith professes,” 
to show how, from the writings of the Greek Fathers “the truth of 
Catholic Faith may be taught and defended.” In these works as in 
many others, for example, the opuscula De Articulis Fidei et Sacra- 
mentis Ecclesiae, Expositio super Symbolum Apostolorum and Catena 
Aurea, St. Thomas is not content with a-mere exposition of his own 
doctrine but whenever the occasion presents itself, makes a positive 
attack upon contrary heretical opinions. 

Unlike many of our Cartesian minded contemporaries, Aquinas 
tells us that “it is necessary for the philosopher to heed the opinions 
and doubts of different authors in the formation of a more definitive 
judgment.”? Yet he warns us in his Commentary on Aristotle’s 
De Coelo et Mundo: “The study of philosophy is not to find out what 
men have thought but to discover what is the truth.”* And again in 
the Commentary In XII Metaph.: “In accepting or rejecting opin- 
ions, a man must not be influenced by love or hatred of him who 
proffers the opinions but only by the certainty of the truth.’”’* 

These texts suggest and interpret the relation which existed be- 
tween the Christian Scholastic and his Pagan Master. The Angelic 
Doctor counsels us to be “grateful to all who have helped us to secure 
so great a good as the knowledge of truth.”> That he himself was 
grateful to Aristotle, history bears abundant witness. He among 
others was bitterly attacked for his adherence to the Stagyrite, whose 
doctrines, garbed in the dress of error by the Jewish and Oriental 
commentators, were contrary in many instances to the truths of faith. 
But Thomas discerned the true doctrine through the maze of textual 
corruption and risked much to defend this truth and the man who 
had given it to him. He was indeed, grateful, but on the other hand, 
he did not forget that “an appeal to any merely human authority is 
the feeblest of all arguments.”® And he tells us explicitly in the tract 
De Unitate Intellectus Contra Averroistas, where he disputes with 
the European Averroists concerning the meaning of Aristotle’s words, 
that after all it is not what the Philosopher taught, that we must 
seek but rather what the truth of the matter is. In other words, if 
Thomas is the “Christian Aristotle” it is because and only because 
he was convinced that the Stagyrite taught the truth, and being as- 
sured of this, followed his teachings. Thus, in the Commentary In 





> Comm. In III Metaph. lect. I. 
* Bk. 1, cap, xxii. 


Lect. 9. 
* Comm. In II Metaph. lect. I. 
* Summa Theologica, Ia, q. I, a. 8 ad 2. 
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I De Anima, he writes: “We must give ear to the opinions of the 
ancients no matter who it is that made the statements. There is a 
twofold benefit in this. We thereby acquire for our own use what- 
ever was correctly said by them and we avoid that in which they 
erred.”” Apropos of this, we should note Aquinas’ discrimination 
in the Greek text he used when commenting on the works of Aris- 
totle. The texts used by his predecessors and contemporaries were 
not direct translations but had come through the long line of Greek 
to Persian, to Syrian, to Arabic, to Hebrew, to Latin translations. 
The result was an admixture of truth, error, interpolation and pri- 
vate opinion. Such a vitiated text did not satisfy the Doctor of Truth 
and he engaged his religious confrére, William of Moerbeke to make 
a direct translation from the original Greek, not indeed, merely to 
discover what Aristotle had taught but to learn the truth of things. 
What has been said of Aristotle, also applies to St. Thomas’ 
attitude towards the Fathers. The Angelic Doctor knew them well 
and his works are generously interspersed with quotations from their 
writings. In the Summa Theologica alone he cites fifty-two Fathers 
and Doctors of the Church. Yet, Thomas was ever the Doctor of 
Truth and did not hesitate to depart from the Fathers when he 
thought them to be in error. And in matters of faith he counsels us 
“to abide by the authority of the Church rather than by that of an 
Augustine or a Jerome or of any doctor whatever.’* It should be 
noted however that even when differing from the Fathers he never 
fails to manifest towards them that reverence which is their due. 
Hence we see that the motto of his Order was not for Thomas 
an empty, meaningless title. Love of truth motivated his every action. 
Whether he preached or taught, wrote or studied it was always in 
the interest of truth—either to acquire it, or having acquired it, to 
impart it to others. The intellectual or social status of those who 
solicited his aid, mattered not at all. He wrote for popes, kings and 
masters, but he did not hesitate to solve the difficulties of a common 
soldier also, as is seen in his monograph De Occultis Operationibus 
Naturae. In the introduction to his Commentary on Perihermeneias 
he states that he is writing the work as a reward for the interest his 
correspondent had manifested in the pursuit of knowledge, and this, 
he adds, despite “the many cares of my occupations.” Likewise in 
De Sortibus he very frankly informs his correspondent that he has 
interrupted his vacation to answer the difficulties proposed. In the 


i 


Lect. 2. 
* Summa Theologica, Ila Ilae, q. 10 a. 12 c. 
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Quodlibetales many of the questions given to Thomas for solution 
are in themselves trivial, almost absurd.® Yet, for him they repre- 
sented the desire of someone for truth, and for the Doctor of Truth 
that was sufficient. 

Another indication of Aquinas’ love of truth is found in what we 
might term his literary honesty. In his De Unitate Intellectus Contra 
Averroistas, although he is most anxious to prove that the Averroistic 
commentators have distorted the truth in Aristotle, he is honest 
enough to say that he has not seen the particular document under 
discussion in his own language and consequently advances his decision 
as a merely probable opinion. As. Dr. Kennedy observes, Thomas 
“does not hesitate at times to say plainly: this is something about 
which we know nothing, differing in this from many of his time and 
of our times who foolishly imagine it is unphilosophical to say: I 
don’t know.’?° Dr. Grabmann writes in the same strain: “Every- 
where Thomas walks the narrow path of truth. . . . Everywhere 
he separates real from apparent knowledge, the certain from the prob- 
able, definite conclusions from hypotheses.”””* 

Still another manifestation of honesty is seen in Aquinas’ retrac- 
tion of former statements. It is refreshing to find admission of error 
by one who, in intellectual genius, towered so mightily over his associ- 
ates. “Time is, so to say, a discoverer and kind cooperator.”!* Thus, 
for example, the doctrine which he taught on the causality of the 
sacraments in the Commentary Jn JV Libros Sent., is changed in the 
more mature work of the Summa Theologica. The same is true of his 
doctrine on venial sin in relation to the reception of the Holy Eucharist. 

One who possesses literary honesty does not avoid the difficulties 
which might weaken the position he is endeavoring to defend. 
Thomas not only did not avoid difficulties, he sought them. Witness 
the Summa Theologica, the Catena Aurea, the Expositio super Sym- 
bolum Apostolorum and so many other works where he proposes 
objections actually advanced or which might be leveled against the 
thesis he is defending or the doctrine he is explaining. He not only 
answers the difficulties but uses the very objections to clarify the 
matter he is discussing. His attitude is brought out very well in the 
last chapter of De Perfectione Vitae Spiritualis: “It will be most 
pleasing to me if someone will answer what I have said. For, there 


* Cavanagh, O. P., Life of St. Thomas Aquinas (London) p. 205. 
Specimen Pages from the Summa, p. 14. 

™ Thomas Aquinas, His Personality and Thought, p. 35. 

*™Comm. In I Eth., lect. 2. 
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is no more satisfactory way of teaching truth and of refuting error, 
than by discussion.” 

In reading of the disputes in which St. Thomas was involved we 
marvel at the patience and charity he manifested even in the face of 
the arrogant and aggressive manner so frequently assumed by his 
opponents. His own attitude is summed up in his Commentary Jn 
I Cor.: “Speech which is lacking in charity is fittingly compared to 
the sound given out by a lifeless thing such as brass or a cymbal. The 
sound which these things give forth is clear but lifeless. So too, the 
speech of a man who lacks charity has no life in it, however clever it 
may be, for it in no way helps us to merit eternal life.”’* But there 
was one thing which did move the Angelic Doctor to speak sharply 
against his opponents and that was, deceit, conscious error, falsehood 
of any kind. Truth was for him something sacred and he would not 
tolerate what he apprehended to be willful error. Perhaps he recalled 
the words of One Who from the Cross had begged forgiveness for 
those who knew not what they did, but Who also had branded the 
consciously deceitful Pharisees as hypocrites. Thus Thomas term- 
inates his Contra Retrahentes a Religionis Ingressu with these words: 
“If any man desire to contradict my words, let him not do so by 
chattering before boys, but let him write and publish his writings; so 
that intelligent persons may judge what is true, and may be able to 
confute what is false by the authority of truth.” And again in the 
Prologue of the tract Contra Impugnantes Dei Cultum we find ex- 
pressions such as the following: “For it is not enough for the 
servants of Satan to nourish themselves with their own malice, or to 
injure those at hand, but they must needs strive to defame their 
enemies, and spread their blasphemies against them over the whole 
globe.” 

It is interesting to note that St. Thomas, in his earlier works, 
refers to Averroés as the “Commentator” of Aristotle. In his later 
years when he had learned the mind of the Stagyrite he recognized 
the errors of Averroés and the Commentator becomes the “Corrup- 
tor.”” At times he judges the Arabian’s argumentation as “frivolous,” 
“unintelligible,” “ridiculous,” and his interpretations as “inadequate,” 
“against the intention of Aristotle,” “against truth.” Thomas was 
jealous of truth. 

The Christian Averroists, led by Siger of Brabant, seem to have 
been particularly obnoxious to Aquinas who deemed their misinter- 
pretation of the Aristotelian text inexcusable if not absolutely mali- 


* wd, 1. 
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cious. To them he addresses the following words in the tract De 
Unitate Intellectus Contra Averroistas which we have already quoted: 
“This is our refutation of the error. It is not based on the documents 
of faith, but on the reasons and pronouncements of the philosophers 
themselves. If anyone, who boastfully prides himself on his supposed 
wisdom, desires to say anything against our exposition, let him not 
do it in some corner nor before boys who are entirely without judg- 
ment in such different matters. Let him rather write against this our 
tract, if he has the requisite courage. He will then find not only my- 
self, the least of them all, but many others, cultivators of truth, who 
will step up against his error, and attack his lack of knowledge.” He 
expresses this same thought in his Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Ephesians: “It is to be observed that true doctrine always takes 
its stand in public, while falsehood is always seeking nooks and 
corners.””** 

Such then is Thomas, Doctor of Truth. We have followed the 
counsel of Lacordaire; we have gone ourselves to view the pyramids 
of Aquinas. True, our visit has been brief but it has been lengthy 
enough to give us some idea of those writings which three times 
evoked the divine approbation of Truth Immutable, the Light of the 
World—“Well hast thou written of Me Thomas.” We have also 
learned something of Thomas the man, too frequently submerged be- 
neath the pages of his Opera Omnia, which to those who know not 
the author who penned it, readily becomes but a formidable mass of 
dead pages, an interesting relic of a long forgotten age. 





0, so. 








THE ANALYTICO-SYNTHETIC METHOD IN THE 
THEODICY OF ST. THOMAS 


BRO. MATTHEW M. HANLEY, O. P. 


understand and appreciate at the very outset the method that 
is to be used. The reason is evident. Method is the “way 
followed to arrive at an end.” For the philosopher, it is the 
way leading to knowledge. Now when a traveler begins his journey, 
he chooses the way to his destination that is safest and surest. So 
too does the master in his quest of knowledge and thus while we 
admire the content of the philosophy and theology of St. Thomas, we 
must not overlook the excellence of the scientific method upon which 
his works are built. 

The two principal kinds of method are known as the analytic and 
the synthetic. Many, starting with false principles of ideology, have 
confused these two and for that reason it is well to explain immedi- 
ately just what we understand by them. The analytic method is that 
mode of reasoning which proceeds from effects to cause, from sen- 
sible facts to the laws governing these facts, from the complex to the 
simple, from the particular to the universal. The synthetic method, 
on the other hand, proceeds from cause to effect, from the universal to 
the particular, from the simple to the complex. Thus on the one hand 
we have analysis or induction, on the other synthesis or deduction. 
That this is the sense of St. Thomas is clear from the Summa, la 
IIae, q. 14, a. 5: “In every inquiry one must begin from some prin- 
ciple. And if this principle precedes both in knowledge and in being, 
the process is not analytic, but synthetic: because to proceed from 
cause to effect is to proceed synthetically since causes are more 
simple than effects. But if that which precedes in knowledge is later 
in the order of being, the process is one of analysis, as when our 
judgment deals with effects, which by analysis we trace to their 
simple causes.” Both these methods are effective and necessary, but 
the really scientific method is a combination of the two and is known 
as the analytico-synthetic. It is the method that St. Thomas has used 
to such great advantage in his works. 
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Rejecting the doctrine of innate ideas, the Scholastics held that 
the intellect is in the beginning a tabula rasa. We bring no knowledge 
with us into this world and whatever we can know during the course 
of our mortal existence must have its origin in sense perception which 
places us in direct communication with the outside world. We have 
by nature only the seeds or principles of knowledge, not knowledge 
itself, and it is by the light of these principles that the intellect by its 
own activity erects within itself the edifice of science from the data 
furnished by the senses. In the analytic method or the via inventionis, 
as St. Thomas calls it, we start out from a sensible fact and trace 
that fact to its ultimate explanation in the world of reality. That St. 
Thomas should have made this analysis or induction so integral a part 
of his method is the more noteworthy in view of the fact that the 
earlier teachers of his age, as Professor De Wulf says, had been 
“smitten with an overweening attachment to the deductive or synthetic 
method.”* Placed between the devotion to the deductive method 
noted in Erigena, Alan of Lille, St. Anselm and Descartes and the 
sweeping rejection of it by Roger Bacon, the position of St. Thomas 
is but another manifestation of the “golden mean” of the great Doctor 
and his followers. 

Having reasoned up to the simple, universal truths by analysis, 
the intellect uses them as principles of a synthesis working downward 
to ultimate effects, reasoning from the universal to the singular, from 
antecedent to consequent, from the simple to the complex so that the 
terminus ad quem of the analytic method becomes the terminus a quo 
of the synthetic. 

By way of illustration, Cardinal Zigliara shows the application of 
the two methods to the art of the eloquence. Before there were any 
rules of eloquence, there were men recognized as orators. By 
observing them, by analyzing their speeches and methods, by com- 
paring them with men not so gifted and noticing what the former 
possessed that the latter did not possess, it was possible to lay down 
general rules of eloquence. This was by means of analysis, working 
up from facts to general laws. On the other hand, once these laws 
were discovered, a speech could be pronounced perfect or imperfect 
by comparing it with them, by using them as a sort of measuring rod 
just as we judge a syllogism good or faulty by applying the laws of 
right reasoning. 

It is not difficult to see how insufficient for the philosopher would 
be either of these methods taken by itself and it is in their intimate 


*M. De Wulf, Scholasticism Old and New (New York, 1907), p. 19. 
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union that the perfection of the method of St. Thomas is manifest. 
As a philosopher, he sought a knowledge of things through their 
highest causes, but in order to reach these causes he passed through 
the lower ones with which the particular sciences are concerned. He 
did indeed set out from analysis but, like all sound philosophy, his 
ended in synthesis as its natural complement. As Doctor Grabmann 
says: “He strikes a middle course between a one-sided emphasis on 
the factual at the expense of ideal truth, and a one-sided emphasis of 
the ideal at the expense of the factual—between a positivistic empir- 
icism and an exaggerated realism.”* And for the Scholastic of today, 
as for the great master, the analytico-synthetic method is the founda- 
tion of the entire structure of philosophy. 

Nowhere have we a more striking example of the use that St. 
Thomas made of the analytico-synthetic method than in his theodicy, 
in which he reasons up from the world to God and then back again 
from God as a first principle to determine His attributes and establish 
His relations with the world of creatures. He thus molds together 
analysis and synthesis into one integral science embracing everything 
that can be known of God by the light of reason alone. 

The importance of theodicy in the mind of St. Thomas is evident 
from the place of honor he accorded it in his two immortal Summae, 
where it serves as a foundation for all that follows. In answering the 
objection that the existence of God is an object of faith and conse- 
quently cannot be demonstrated, he says: “The existence of God and 
other like truths which can be known by natural reason are not articles 
of faith, but are preambles to the articles; for faith supposes natural 
knowledge, even as grace supposes nature, and perfection supposes 
something that can be perfected.”* The Church has time and time 
again insisted upon this important truth, that reason precedes faith, 
not faith reason, and the Vatican Council teaches that “Right reason 
demonstrates the foundation of faith and illumined by it perfects the 
knowledge of divine things.” 

Canon Law prescribes that philosophy and theology be taught 
according to the method, the doctrine and the principles of St. 
Thomas‘ and if this be necessary in other branches of philosophy, 
how much more important is it in theodicy which must lay deep and 
strong the foundation of faith and all subsequent theology. In his 
encyclical Pascendi dominici gregis, in which he condemned Modern- 





* Martin Grabmann, Thomas Aquinas His Personality and Thought, (New 
York, 1928), p. 37. 

* Summa Theologica, Ia, q. 2, a. 2, ad lam. 

* Codex Juris Canonicis, Canon 1366, § 2. 
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ism, Pope Pius X declared that it is dangerous to depart from St. 
Thomas especially in metaphysics. Knowing this, how careful we 
should be to follow closely in the footsteps of the Angelic Doctor 
when we venture to touch the highest points of metaphysical inquiry, 
the crown of all philosophy, as we do when we seek to know God as 
far as we can by natural reason, to know what He is and what are 
His relations with us. In St. Thomas we shall find a sure guide to 
lead us up to the summit of the wisdom he has attained whence we 
can look down to behold as a mighty panorama the work of God in 
His creatures. 

The first step in the upward way, in his analysis, is to demon- 
strate the existence of God and in setting forth the classic five ways 
of proving it, St. Thomas begins with a sensible fact, which he 
analyzes in the light of a self-evident rational principle to reduce it 
finally to the cause it necessarily postulates. What are the facts? In 
the world, as St. Thomas says, we perceive movement, dependent 
efficient causality, contingent beings, different degrees of perfection 
in beings and, finally, order. He then proceeds to the analysis of 
these facts by the principle of sufficient reason—everything must have 
a sufficient reason for that which it is, and if this sufficient reason 
cannot be found in the facts themselves, it must be found outside them 
in a cause, and here the principle of causality comes into play which 
will not permit reason to stop until it has found a cause capable of 
explaining itself and everything else in the same line; for what cannot 
explain itself can never be the ultimate explanation of anything else. 

Let us now examine the facts. Movement is defined as the 
passage from potency to act. Since, then, nothing can be at the same 
time in potency and act, nothing can move itself; it must be moved 
by another, and in following the links of the chain of moved movers 
we must necessarily arrive at a first immovable mover, without which 
there would be no movement at all. The procedure is practically the 
same in the other four proofs. Dependent efficient causes, the one 
acting only in so far as acted upon by another, requires a first un- 
caused cause. Contingent beings have not existence by nature; they 
must have received it and, in the ultimate analysis, from a necessary 
being, a being in whom essence and existence are identified. Different 
degrees of perfection not by nature limited to this or that degree, can 
find their sufficient reason only in a being which is that perfection in 
its plenitude. Order cannot explain itself; it cannot come from the 
nature of the beings that go to constitute the order; its cause must 
be an intelligence which conceived the plan of which order is the 
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execution. There must then exist, says St. Thomas, an immovable 
mover, a first efficient cause, a necessary being, an all-perfect being, _ 
a supreme governor of the universe; and since the term of any one 
of these proofs contains virtually the other four, there must exist a 
being in which these five prerogatives are verified, and that being we 
call God. 

Let us now with St. Thomas push the analysis a step further. 
What is it that constitutes the nature of God as knowable by the light 
of reason alone, that makes God what He is and different from every 
other being? Evidently this must be the divine perfection which is 
conceived by us as the foundation and ultimate explanation of all the 
others, even though in God they are all identical. It cannot then be 
anything pertaining to action, since action supposes being, and in the 
order of being we can go no higher than St. Thomas leads us in his 
third proof. Hence it is here that we shall find the perfection which 
we seek. When we have reached the existence of a necessary being, 
a being in whom essence and existence are identified, being pure and 
simple in all its plenitude, reason has made its supreme effort in its 
quest of God. Even the genius of the Angelic Doctor can lead us 
no higher. Here at the apex of the analytic way, faith and reason 
meet; we have been able to discover by reason alone the definition 
which God gave of Himself when He said to Moses: “I am who am; 
thou shalt say to the people of Israel: He Who is hath sent me to 
you.”® 

By a rigorous application of the analytic method, St. Thomas led 
us from the world of sense to the existence of God as a self-subsistent 
being, in Whom alone we can find the ultimate explanation of the 
facts of daily experience. And here where analysis ends, the appli- 
cation of the synthetic method begins; the rest of theodicy is but a 
reasoning from antecedent to consequent, the gradual unfolding of 
what a self-subsistent being necessarily implies both as regards attri- 
butes and relations with the outside world. We may not here go into 
detail in this marvellously logical synthesis, but lest we fail to 
appreciate the completeness of St. Thomas’ work, let us touch the 
principal points of his deduction. 

First he discusses the absolute attributes of God, the divine sim- 
plicity, infinity, immensity, immutability, eternity and unicity; no- 
tions, as he clearly shows, intimately connected with the idea of a 
self-subsistent Being, all logically deduced from the basic principle 
from which we started. Next he considers those attributes which we 


* Exodus III, 14. 
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conceive as principles of immanent action, namely, intellect and will. 
God must have both, for He Who is Being cannot lack any of its 
perfections. By His intellect God knows all things possible, but it is 
in the decree of His will, which determines the choice of possibles, 
that He knows things past, present and future. After the intellect 
has conceived a work and the will has judged it good, there remains 
the actual carrying out of the work. This, then, leads us logically to 
the power of God or His omnipotence and here we turn to the works 
of God ad extra and consider His relations with the world of 
creatures. 

We saw that God is self-subsistent Being, that in Him there is 
no distinction between essence and existence. It is manifest that 
there can be but one such Being and from this fact, by means of the 
principle that whatever is in a being by participation is caused by a 
being in whom it is essentially, St. Thomas deduces the fact of crea- 
tion. All beings must come from God, not by any mode of emanation 
but as a creation out of nothing. This dependence on the Creator 
does not end with the beginning of the creature’s existence. The 
existence once received must be continued and this is accomplished 
by a prolongation of the act of creation, for just as all are created by 
God, so all must be preserved in being by Him “by Whom everything 
exists, without Whom everything would cease and in Whom all things 
live and move and have their being.” 

With relentless logic, the Angelic Doctor goes on to deduce his 
last and, in a manner, most important consequence since it brings into 
full light our utter dependence upon God. Not only are creatures 
brought into being and preserved in being by God, but from Him also 
must come all their activity; of not even the slightest action can the 
creature be the primary source. The self-subsistent Being alone has 
within Himself the reason of His being and activity. He must of 
necessity be the ultimate reason of being and activity in everything 
else. “God,” says St. Thomas, “is the cause of action in every agent.’* 
“He not only gives things their forms which are the proximate prin- 
ciples of action, He also preserves them in existence and applies them 
to action.’”? 

By the analytic method St. Thomas led us from the world to 
God, and by the synthetic method he has led us back again from God 
to the world. By the first he reasoned up from the world to the ulti- 
mate principle it necessarily requires; by the second he reasoned 


* op. cit., Ia, q. 105, a. 5. 
"loc. cit., ad 3am. 
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down from the notion of the first principle to its ultimate conse- 
quences. This is the whole theodicy of St. Thomas, from beginning 
to end a classical example of the application of the analytico-synthetic 
method and of what reason can accomplish when faithful to it. We 
marvel at the breadth of vision of St. Thomas, but in viewing the 
doctrine, we should not fail to appreciate the excellence of the method 
by which the architect constructed his magnificent edifice. And asa 
result of it all, he places before us no anthropomorphic ideal, no great 
unknown, but the God Whom he sought from his childhood, the God 
Whom the great saints of the Church have known and loved and 
knowing the more, have loved the more intensely. 
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VENERATION DUE TO THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 


BRO. NICHOLAS M. WALSH, O. P. 


NE of the stumbling blocks which gave trouble to the 
anglican Newman in his groping toward the Catholic 
Church was the veneration Catholics offered to Mary. 
He himself had an interior feeling of reverence for her, 

a “true devotion,” because of his sincere and intelligent belief in 

the mystery of the Incarnation, but inherited prejudice forbade 

him to express this internal devotion in external acts. He con- 
sidered Catholic veneration extreme, giving to the Mother what 
belonged to the Son.t Now if the intellectual but Protestant 

Newman was so fettered by prejudice shall we judge too harshly 

the modern Protestant who labors under a similar but usually 

greater ignorance? Many well-meaning Protestants still think 

“Catholics worship the Virgin.”” We do worship her, and rightly 

so, but not in the sense of Protestant “worship” by which they 

mean adoration, divine adoration. 

Worship is the giving of homage or honor to some one be- 
cause of some excellence—superiority, power or virtue—in the 
one so honored.? These two, excellence—honor, are as cause 
and effect and consequently the higher the excellence the greater 
should be the honor. Now we may consider three grades or de- 
grees of excellence: the uncreated, the excellence of God; the 
supernatural created, the excellence of the Blessed Virgin and 
of the angels and saints; and natural created, the excellence of 
ecclesiastical and civil rulers and superiors. To the first, the 
highest, the divine excellence belongs the highest honor, the 
supreme honor of absolute adoration or worship of latria. To 
God alone, God the Creator and Christ, God Incarnate, is due 
this supreme worship of adoration and to give it to a mere 








*In credit to the generous mind of the great cardinal we should note that 
by his scholarly and persevering study of Catholic Marian doctrine and devo- 
tion, extending even to Apostolic times, he became a devoted client of Mary, 
a stanch defender of her prerogatives and of the traditional veneration paid 
to her. (cf. The Mariology of Cardinal Newman—Friedel, S. M.) 

* Summa, Ila Ilae, qq. 81, 84, 103. 
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creature would be superstition or idolatry.2 For God alone is 
the Creator, the First Principle and Ruler of all things. And as 
no creature can participate of His creative power so too no 
creature must be given the unique — that is His of Jatria or 
divine adoration. 

To supernatural created excellence, the participated excel- 
lence of grace and glory, as of the Blessed Virgin, the angels 
and saints, is due the worship or veneration termed dulia. This 
is a special virtue and specifically distinct from that of Jatria or 
adoration properly so called. Since, however, the excellence to 
which this veneration of dulia corresponds is created and finite it 
may be found in some one creature in a more perfect degree 
than in all others. Such is actually the case here where the 
Blessed Virgin far excels all angels and saints in the participa- 
tion of grace and glory. For she though a mere creature and 
infinitely below God is yet God’s Mother. And to her then is 
due this kind of veneration in its highest sense, theologically 
termed hyperdulia.* 

To the last class of excellence, created excellence, that of 
our earthly rulers and superiors, is due not so much worship or 
veneration, as reverence and obedience, for they participate of 
the ruling power or dominion of God.5 And “there is no power 
but from God.”* 

It is evident then that the veneration paid to a person 
is measured by the dignity or excellence of that person. Whence 
is the dignity of Mary? We may consider it from a threefold 
source: her Divine Maternity; her supereminent sanctity or 
exalted state in grace and glory; and her universal mother- 
hood and mediation—Mother and Mediatrix of all men. 

Mary is Mother of God. This is her first and greatest pre- 
rogative, the principle and foundation of all her other privileges 
and true source of her high dignity. Although the title “Mother 
of God” nowhere expressly appears in Sacred Scripture, it is, 
nevertheless, clearly contained in the expressions used. For 
instance, in his message of the “Annunciation,” the angel tells 
Mary that the One to be born of her would be called the Son 
of God,’ that is, would actually be the Son of God; and Eliza- 


* Summa: IIa, q. 25, a.5; Ia el 94, a. ‘ss IIa Ilae, q. 103, a. 3, ad 1. 
* Ibid. loc. cit. ee Ila II ae, q. 104, a. ad 
op. cit., is 103, a. 3, ad 1. 
*Roms, 13 1. 
"St. Luke, I, 35; I, 41. 
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beth, under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, calls her the 
“Mother of my Lord.” Mary is distinctly called the “Mother of 
Jesus.”* It follows then by force of the scriptural expression, 
since Jesus is God, that Mary “Mother of Jesus” is Mother 
of God. 

This fundamental privilege of the Blessed Virgin and prin- 
ciple of her exalted dignity was ever believed and cherished by 
the faithful. It was the evident teaching of the Apostles in 
their narration of the mystery of the Incarnation, and this 
teaching the Evangelists had enshrined in their inspired narra- 
tives. The early Christians were not unacquainted with this 
divinely-inspired Apostolic teaching that the Mother of “the Son 
of the Most High,”® the “Son of God,” was the Virgin whose 
name was Mary; “Mary, of whom was born Jesus, who is called 
Christ.”2° At the same time we hear the voice of the Apostolic 
Fathers"! against the rising heresies—Docetists, Gnostics, Cer- 
enthians—concerning the nature of Christ. To preach and de- 
fend the true notion of Christ, the God-Man, was to preach and 
defend the divine maternity of His Mother. For the doctrine 
of the mystery of the Incarnation which tells us that God the 
Son, the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, assumed a human 
nature, directly implies the divine motherhood of her from whom 
God took that human nature. As Newman reflects, to call Mary 
“Mother of God” is to destroy all heresies against this divine 
mystery.’? In fact, the Greek equivalent Theotokos (Deipara, 
Mother of God) became the test, the shibboleth of belief in the 
true doctrine. 

Nestorius, bishop of Constantinople 428, and pupil of The- 
odore of Mopsuestia, was the first to preach openly against the 
doctrine of Mary’s divine maternity. His heresy was strenu- 
ously opposed by the great St. Cyril of Alexandria, and effec- 
tively condemned at the first session of the Council of Ephesus, 
431, when the traditional teaching was officially declared and 
defined as a dogma of Catholic faith: “If anyone does not con- 
fess that Emmanuel is truly God, and that, therefore, the holy 





* Acts I, 14, John I, 1-14; II, 1. 

* St. Luke, I, 27-35. 

* St. Matt. I, 16. 

*St. Ignatius of Antioch, St. Irenaeus, Tertullian, Origen, St. Cyril of 
Alexandria, etc. (cf. Dictionnaire de Theologie Catholique, Tome 9 Part II, 
col. 2339). 

* cf. Friedel, op. cit., p. 158. 
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Virgin is Mother of God (Theotokos) in that she gave birth in 
the flesh, to the Word of God made flesh, let him be anathema.’’* 
Moreover, it is reasonable to call Mary the Mother of God. A 
woman is rightly called the mother of that person whom she 
conceived and brought forth. Now the Person whom Mary 
conceived and brought forth, according to the human nature 
He assumed from her in the first instant of conception, was the 
Person of the Son of God.'* Rightly therefore do we call Mary 
the Mother of God, for her Son is truly God, and at the same 
time truly Man."®= We do not, of course, say that she is Mother 
of the divinity or of the God-Head, but of the Word Incarnate, 
of God Incarnate, of “the Word made flesh.” This is the great 
mystery of the Divine Motherhood, and on the authority of God 
Himself we believe this divinely-revealed truth, declared and defined 
by the infallible voice of God’s Church. 

With the light of this divine truth upon us we immediately 
see what it implies: Mary’s almost infinite dignity, her peerless 
sanctity, and the special honor and veneration due to her. The 
dignity of the divine maternity exceeds the whole created order 
of grace and glory.’* It demands then a correspondingly higher 
veneration. Man through sanctifying grace becomes the adopted 
son of God, and consequently the son of God by participation. 
Mary through the divine maternity became per se truly and 
properly the natural Mother of God. Hence, her relation to God 
is most intimate, a real direct relation, almost touching, as 
theologians say, the very borders of divinity, et sic propritssime divin- 
itatis fines attingit.." St. Thomas says, the Blessed Virgin as 
Mother of God has a certain infinite dignity from the infinite 
good, that is God—quamdam dignitatem infinitam ex bono infinito, 
quod est Deus—and from this, even God could not make a greater 
mother than the Mother of God.'* Infinite here is taken in a moral 
and relative sense, ex termino ad quem, not in herself but in her 
divine maternity. We must ever remember that Mary is but a 
mere creature and as such at an infinite distance from divinity. 
Our veneration, then, for her should correspond, in so far as 
we are able, to the honor God has given her, that is, the highest 


* Denz. 113. 

* Summa: IIIa, q. 35, a. 4. Lepicier: Tractatus de Beatissima Virgine 
Maria, p. 86. 

® Symbolum Athanasianum, Denz. 39. 

* Lepicier: op. cit., p. 100; Summa: IIIa, q. 25, a. 5. 

" Lepicier: op. cit., p. 98-99. 

* Summa: Ia, q. 25, a. 6, ad 4. Hugon: Tractatus Dogmatici, Vol. 2, p. 733. 
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possible to a mere creature, for she is above all creatures and 
next to her Divine Son. 

When we say Mary is Mother of God, we can immediately 
say she is the Immaculate Conception, she is the Ever-Blessed 
Virgin, she is Queen of Heaven and earth. All this follows 
logically and fittingly from her “election and pre-election” to 
divine maternity. “To the honor of the holy and undivided 
Trinity, to the glory and ornament of the Virgin Mother of 
God, to the exaltation of the Catholic Faith and the increase of 
the Christian religion, by the authority of Jesus Christ our 
Lord, of the Blessed Apostles, Peter and Paul and Ours, We 
declare, pronounce and define that the doctrine which holds that 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, in the first instant of her conception, 
by a singular grace and privilege of Almighty God, in virtue of 
the merits of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of mankind was preserved 
immune from all stain of original sin, has been revealed by God, 
and therefore should be firmly and constantly believed by all the 
faithful.’”?® Thus did Pius [X, the Pope of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, by his infallible voice as the Vicar of Christ on earth 
solemnly define as a dogma of faith what, after her divine 
maternity is Mary’s most precious privilege, her Immaculate 
Conception. This is a “singular” privilege, gives her a singular 
dignity above the rest of the children of fallen Adam, and en- 
titles her to a singular honor and veneration. But not only did 
she receive grace and was preserved from sin in that first in- 
stant, but also received a certain “fulness of grace” for she was 
then as always the elect, the chosen Mother of God. “The 
ineffable God . . . from the beginning and before the ages, 
chose and ordained a mother for His only-begotten Son, of 
whom, made flesh, He should be born in the blessed plenitude of 
time, and followed her with so great love before all creatures 
that in her alone He pleased Himself with a most benign com- 
placency. Wherefore, far before all the angelic spirits and all 
the Saints, He so wonderfully endowed her with the abundance 
of all heavenly gifts, drawn from the treasure of divinity, that 
she might be ever free from every stain of sin, and, all fair and 
perfect, should bear before her that plenitude of innocence and 
holiness than which, under God, none greater is understood, and 
which, except God, no one can reach even in thought.”?° 





” Ineffabilis Deus, Denz, 1641. 
” Ineffabilis Deus. 
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It was fitting that Mary should receive this plenitude of 
grace because of the office to which she was elected. Those 
whom God chooses to some special office He so prepares and 
endows that they may worthily fulfill that office. He gives 
them grace according to the purpose to which He has elected 
them. It therefore follows that since God chose the Blessed 
Virgin to be His Mother He gave her a corresponding fulness 
of grace to prepare her for that office.** Such indeed was the 
fulness of this First Grace conferred on the Immaculate Mary 
that, according to the common teaching of theologians, it far 
exceeded the final grace of either angels or saints considered 
individually. And because of the special character of her dignity 
some hold that it was greater than the final grace of all angels 
and saints taken collectively.** Yet this first grace given to God’s 
Mother elect was not such that she could not advance more and 
more to a greater fulness of grace. For it was a finite grace, 
and the Blessed Virgin while on earth was a wayfarer capable 
of greater perfection even until death. Theologians teach further 
that with this first grace Mary received all the accompanying 
virtues and gifts of the Holy Ghost, and probably too the use 
of reason and free will.** Thus from the beginning she was able 
to merit an increase in grace and grow more and more pleasing 
in the sight of God until He would send His angel to greet her 
with the significant title “Full of Grace”—Hail, full of grace.** 

Besides the singular privilege of preservation from all stain 
of original sin, God granted to His blessed Mother another spe- 
cial privilege: that of exemption from all actual sin. “If anyone 
saith that a man once justified can sin no more . . . or that 
he is able during his whole life, to avoid all sins, even those that 
are venial, except by a special privilege from God, as the Church 
holds in regard of the Blessed Virgin; let him be anathema.” 
Such is the teaching of the Council of Trent (Sess. VI, can. 23). 
This absolute freedom from all sin was due to her election and 
office as Mother of God. All her perfection was because of 
Christ her Divine Son, as St. Augustine, cited by St. Thomas 





* Summa: IIIa, q. 25, a. 4, ad 1; q. 25, a. 5. 
‘ne ae O. P., Mother of Divine Grace, p. 33-35; Hugon, op. cit., p. 

* Summa: q. 27, a. 5,ad 2. Lepicier, op. cit., p. 244, seq. Kennedy, D. J., 
O. P., Mary in the Theology of Saint Thomas, Section I, chap. V, being 
printed serially in The Torch. We anxiously await the publication of this 
authoritative work in book form. 

* St. Luke, I, 28. 
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says: “In the matter of sin, it is my wish to exclude absolutely 
all question concerning the holy Virgin Mary, on account of the 
honor due to Christ.” Not only was the Blessed Virgin free 
from all sin, but also, by reason of her exemption from original sin, 
free from the common inclination to sin. Yet, absolutely speak- 
ing, she was not incapable of sin, not impeccable, as Christ was, 
but because of her most intimate union with Christ, the Prin- 
ciple of all grace, she received such fulness of grace that it was 
morally impossible for her to commit sin.2*> Her impeccability, 
as her dignity, came from her Divine Son who being All perfect 
Himself would have His Mother all perfect and fair according 
to her nature and state. 

From this we get a glimpse, our earthly vision cannot bear 
the full splendor, of the holiness and excellence of God’s Mother. 
Too, we can understand better the words of Gabriel: “The Lord 
is with thee: Blessed art thou among women”; and Mary’s 
words: “My soul doth magnify the Lord: And my spirit hath 
rejoiced in God my Saviour . . . Because He that is mighty, 
hath done great things to me.’** In a flash of inspiration she 
sees the awful height to which God has raised her, the tre- 
mendous gifts and graces He has given her, and with heavenly 
wisdom and profound humility, she refers all her greatness to 
its proper Source, to God, to God her Saviour, for all is from 
God, all for God, even she herself “propter Christum” because of 
Christ her Saviour. All generations indeed will call her blessed, 
as God has decreed it. When we proclaim her blessed, when we 
praise her and venerate her, we are but fulfilling the divine de- 
cree. To praise the Mother is to give glory to the Son, for she 
refers all to Him who is the source of her greatness and the 
cause of her joy—Jesus—God her Saviour. 

Mary has a claim to our special veneration not alone be- 
cause of her unique dignity as Mother of God and her preeminent 
sanctity and excellence in grace, but also because of her very 
personal relation to us as Our Mother and Mediatrix. When 
Mary, by her fiat “be it done to me according to thy word” freely 
and deliberately consented to be the Mother of the Redeemer 
she at the same time became in a manner the Mother of the 
redeemed. According to St. Thomas,.she, at that moment, rep- 
resented the whole human race: “to show that there is a certain 
spiritual wedlock between the Son of God and human nature 





* Summa: IIIa, q. 27, a. 4. Kennedy, O. P., op. cit., chap vii. Lepicier: 
op. cit., p. 223, seq. 
St. Luke, I, 28, 49. 
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the Blessed Virgin’s consent was sought in the name and place 
of the entire human nature.’”? As her Son, Jesus, was to be the 
New Adam, so she was to be the New Eve, the new Mother of the 
new mankind. In this we have the familiar antithesis of the 
first Eve and the second Eve which the early Fathers so fre- 
quently used in their praise of the obedient Virgin Mary in con- 
trast to the disobedient virgin Eve. Eve was our mother ac- 
cording to nature, but our mother unto death; Mary is our 
spiritual Mother, our Mother unto life, the true “Mother of all 
the living.” Although the human race would not have fallen, if 
Eve alone had fallen and Adam had remained faithful, since he 
was its head and representative, yet, Eve had her own important 
role as mother of mankind and was indeed a real cooperating 
instrumental cause in the universal fall.2* Not without reason do 
we cry “poor banished children of Eve.” But God had pity on 
us and no sooner had Eve fallen by the deception of the serpent 
than the Almighty promised us a new Eve a new Mother who 
by the power of her Divine Son, the New Adam, would crush 
the head of the serpent.” In the divine decree of the Redemp- 
tion of mankind Jesus and Mary are always together. We see 
this in the Promise; it is true also in the fulfillment. Cardinal 
Mercier is to the point: “This fact is a law. In the mystery of 
the Redemption which Christ came to accomplish, Mary His 
Mother, is always united with Him. She is at the crib; at the 
Presentation in the Temple; for thirty years she abides with 
her Son at Nazareth; she is on the road to Calvary and on 
Calvary itself at the foot of the Cross at the hour of the closing 
tragedy; she is present in the Upper Room at the Descent of the 
Holy Ghost and the foundation of the Church; she sits at the 
right hand of her Divine Son in the Kingdom of His glory, from 
whence she shields the Christian world under the mantle of her 
maternal protection.”*° 

But Jesus Himself would officially appoint her and give her 
to us as our Mother and at the same time commend her, as it 
were, to our keeping, to our special honor and veneration. “Wo- 
man, behold thy son,” and to the disciple: “ ‘Behold thy mother.’ 
And from that hour, the disciple took her to his own.”** Pope 





* St. Luke, 1, 38; Summa: IIIa, q. 30, a. 1 (Eng. trans. vol. 16, p. 42). 

* Card. Newman: Letter to Pusey, p. 40; Summa: Ia, IIae, q. 81, a. 5. 

* Gen. III, 15. 

» Pastoral Letter: on the Universal Meditation of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
and “True Devotion to Mary” as Expounded by Blessed Grignion de Montfort. 

"St. John, XIX, 26, 2: Encycl. Adjutricem Populi. cf. Nau, Louis, J. 
Mary Mediatrix, p. 53. 
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Leo XIII tells us the signification of this: “In John, however, 
as the Church has always sensed, Christ designated the person 
of the human race and most especially those who would adhere 
to Him by faith.” Mary then is our very own, given to us by 
Jesus Himself and we as her spiritual children have a right to 
call her by the loving title: “Our Blessed Mother.” “In His 
eternal decrees He predestined her as our Mother by adoption— 
He could hardly honor us more—but with this astounding gift 
came the solemn command, ‘Honor Thy Mother.’ ’’*? 

As Mary is our Mother she has a mother’s care for us; as 
she is our spiritual, our heavenly Mother, her care for us is spir- 
itual and heavenly. She is our Mother in the supernatural life 
and obtains for us our supernatural needs, namely, the graces 
necessary for the life and health of our souls. In this she is our 
Mediatrix, our Mediatrix with Jesus-God from whom, as from 
their source, all graces come. Christ, the God-Man, is the one, 
perfect and principal Mediator between the two extremes God 
and man. For there is but “one mediator of God and men, the 
man Christ Jesus: Who gave Himself a redemption for all.”* 
However, adds St. Thomas, “nothing hinders certain others from 
being called mediators, in some respect between God and man, 
forasmuch as they cooperate in uniting men to God, dispositively 
or ministerially.’’** As examples of this dispositive or ministerial 
mediation St. Thomas mentions the prophets of the Old Law 
and the priests of the New; also, it may be held of the angels 
and saints. Now the mediation of the Blessed Virgin, although 
indeed secondry and instrumental, yet, is of a higher order than 
that of the other saints, for she is the Queen of saints, but above 
all, she is the Mother of God—the Mother of the Redeemer and 
the redeemed. And as she cooperated with Christ in the work 
of the Redemption, in “the acquisition of all grace” so now is 
she associated with Him in the “dispensing of all grace.”** All 
grace given us by God comes indeed through Jesus Christ but 
dispensed to us from the immaculate hands of God’s Mother and 
ours. “Come let us adore Christ the Saviour Who has ordered 
that we shall receive all graces through Mary.’%¢ 


* Card. O’Connell: Pastoral Letter: Devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

“Leo XIII: Adjutricem populi.; I Tim. II, 5, 6. 

* Summa: IIIa, q. 26, a. 1 (Eng. trans. vol. 15. p. 357): 

* Summa: IIIa, q. 27, a. 5. ad 1. Pius X: Ad diem illum; Leo XIII: 
Adjutricem populi; Augustissimae Virginis. 

* Invitatory to the Matins of the office for the feast of the Blessed Virgin, 
Mediatrix of All Graces, approved by Benedict XV. (cf. Nau, op. cit., p. 69). 
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Besides, then, the rightful claim Mary has on us, to a special 
honor and veneration, because of her incomparable dignity of 
divine motherhood, because of her radiant sanctity “a glory and 
a supernatural beauty surpassing in its splendor that of all the 
angels and saints of heaven’**; she has moreover this twofold 
claim on being our Mother and Mediatrix of all graces. Rev- 
erence, says St. Thomas, is the first motive of honor, and honor 
a protestation of the excellence of goodness in some one.** Now 
if in the human heart there is an instinct of reverence for mother- 
hood, how great should our reverence be for her who is our 
spiritual, our Heavenly Mother! It should be in proportion as 
spirit is above matter, as Heaven is above earth. And corre- 
sponding to this reverence should be our honor, our veneration, 
our devotion. For the excellence and goodness of Our Blessed 
Mother is the excellence and goodness of the Blessed Mother of 
God. We have no apology to offer for the honor and venera- 
tion we give to Mary. We cannot do otherwise if we are to be 
true children of God and brothers of Jesus Christ. We can never 
honor her as God has honored her, as Jesus Christ her Divine 
Son has honored her, as the angels and saints in glory honor her 
their Queen who stands “in gilded clothing, surrounded with 
variety” at the right hand of the King.*® 


* Card. Mercier: op. cit 
* Summa: Ila Ilae, q. 103, aa. 1 and 2. 
* Psalm XIIV, 10. 
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THE NEW DOMINICAN HIGH SCHOOL 


BRO. EUSEBIUS HEARY, O. P. 






EA T. DOMINIC in founding the Order of Preachers estab- 
(7s lished a body of men who besides preaching and living 





XPD | the Gospel of Jesus Christ would also teach to man- 

kind the eternal truths and impart to them a knowledge 
of the arts and sciences. Numerous houses of philosophical and 
theological study have been founded by the descendants of the 
illustrious Dominic. Universities, colleges and high schools in 
almost every land throughout the world have ever had listed 
among their faculties, Dominicans renowned for their deep sanc- 
tity and profound learning. 

Today, as in the past seven hundred years, the Dominican 
Order is taking a most active part in the cause of education and 
it is with the utmost pleasure that the Dominican Fathers of 
St. Joseph’s Province announce that they have accepted the 
formal invitation of His Eminence George Cardinal Mundelein, 
Archbishop of Chicago, to erect a new high school for boys at 
Oak Park, Illinois——a suburb just outside the city limits of 
Chicago. 

The site selected for the new high school is on Washington 
Boulevard where the entire block of property between Scoville 
and East Avenues has been acquired. The building will be a 
modern fireproof structure of Gothic design with a majestic 
central tower and will be constructed of rough seamed-faced 
Massachusetts granite with window and door facings and all 
trimmings in Indiana limestone. The plans for the new building 
were drawn by Wilfred E. Anthony, New York, and the con- 
struction work is in charge of the Frank A. O’Hare Construc- 
tion Company. 

The new school will be a three-story structure with a full 
English basement. It will provide accommodations at once for 
seven hundred students, with an ultimate capacity of over a 
thousand. The initial construction will provide seventeen class 
rooms, laboratories, library, cafeteria, swimming pool and gym- 
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nasium and a large-sized auditorium. The chemistry, physics 
and biology laboratories, with their associated dark rooms and 
lecture halls will be located in the basement. The laboratories 
will be provided with modern ventilation and complete equip- 
ment. The basement of the gymnasium will contain a swimming 
pool with an encircling balcony to accommodate spectators. The 
pool will have a graduated depth and will be provided with con- 
tinuous flowing water, a modern sterilizing, heating and ventilat- 
ing plant. In this section of the building ample provision will 
be made for locker and shower rooms and for a gymnasium laun- 
dry and drying room. In other sections of the basement will be 
placed the oil burning vacuum steam heating plant and the 
miscellaneous power and refrigeration equipment. 

The gymnasium will occupy the entire west end of the new 
building and will have a clear floor space of 80x 125 feet. It 
will be provided with a permanent balcony at one end which will 
accommodate four hundred spectators, and demountable bleach- 
ers on the floor level will furnish flexible capacity for additional 
visitors. The gymnasium will also be used for a temporary 
school chapel and assembly hall. 

The first floor of the school will contain five class rooms, the 
library, cafeteria, administration offices, student council room and 
athletic director’s quarters. The library will provide shelf space 
for over 10,000 volumes and a seating capacity for two hundred 
readers. The cafeteria will be equipped with steam tables, full 
kitchen and refrigeration apparatus. The present seating capac- 
ity of three hundred students will be enlarged when the ultimate 
unit of the building is erected. 

The second and third floors will be devoted exclusively to 
class rooms. Locker space will be furnished by steel equipment 
recessed into the corridor halls. All the class rooms will have 
hardwood floors and standard equipment and the corridor floors 
will be of terrazzo or tile composition. 

The faculty of the new school will be housed, for the pres- 
ent, in two large three-story residences situated on the East 
Avenue side of the property. These houses have been remodeled 
interiorly for the needs of the faculty staff and the two buildings 
connected by an enclosed passageway. In due time these build- 
ings will be replaced by a modern convent to harmonize with 
the school building. 

The official title of the new school will be the “Dominican 
High School.” The faculty, aside from the athletic director, will 
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be composed entirely of Dominican Fathers of the Province. 
It is planned to open the school in September of this year with 
the freshman and sophomore classes. The Junior year will be 
added in 1930 and the Senior year in 1931. A full four year 
course will be furnished in the Classical, Academic and Scientific 
branches. No provision is made to offer Commercial courses in 
the new school and the school is designed exclusively for day 
students. 

The Rev. Leo C. Gainor, O. P., has been appointed Presi- 
dent of the new high school and has taken up his residence at 
the school location. The other members of the Province who 
will compose the initial faculty of the new school have not yet 
been appointed. 





SANCTE JOSEPH! 


BRO. LOUIS BERTRAND DELANEY, O. P. 


Pater Juste, 

Sponse Caste, 
Joseph, nostra gloria, 

Ut amemus 

Et laudemus 
Jesum, precor, impetra! 


David Proles 
Et Sodales 
Inclytae Familiae, 
Esto Praeses 
Per virtutes 
Filiis Ecclesiae ! 


Joseph Prudens, 
Stella Fulgens, 
Custos Matris Virginis, 
Da ut omnes 
Domni Canes 

Fidi simus agminis! 








THE COAT OF ARMS OF THE ORDER OF PREACHERS 


BRO. CHARLES M. DALEY, O. P. 


II 


a. 


“¢eme | HE Dominican coat of arms belongs to that fascinating, 
fem yet rather complicated branch of general armory known 
@>_| as ecclesiastical heraldry. It was necessary during the 

Crusades, as we have already seen,’ that the knights 
and their leaders be distinguished from their foes on the field 
of combat by means of conventional emblems, which, during the 
early part of the thirteenth century, became permanent and 
hereditary coat of arms. At first thought, then, it may seem 
incongruous that the Church, established by the King of Peace, 
should have permitted her hierarchy, even though of the nobility, 
the use of coats of arms distinctly of military origin and pri- 
marily intended as rallying emblems on the battle field. But 
when we consider that “the life of man upon earth is a warfare”? 
against the powers of darkness, it seems only proper that the 
Church militant should allow her organized forces of prayer and 
good works to be distinguished by means of heraldic insignia 
somewhat after the manner of the crusading knights. Even St. 
Paul would have us “labor as good soldiers in Christ Jesus,”* and as 
such, he bids us put on “the armour of God,’* having our loins 
girt with truth, and wearing the breastplate of justice—in all 
things taking the shield of faith. 

The “shield of faith” and the cross of Christ were, from the 
earliest times as they are today, the first distinctive marks of 
the true Christian. The ecclesiastics and the religious commun- 
ities of the Middle Ages, however, saw in the rising vogue of 
heraldry a further suitable means of personal identification, at 
the same time decorative and capable of expressing religious 
symbolism charged with the mysteries of faith. “Whether 








* DoMINICANA XIII (1928), No. 4, p. 273. 
* Job. vii, 1. 

*TI Tim. ii, 3. 

*Ephes. vi, 13-17. 
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carved in stone or wood for the adornment of the church, or 
glowing in their proper colours in the stained glass, woven into 
hangings, or embroidered on vestments, or even enamelled on 
the sacred vessels to preserve the memory of a pious donor, the 
use of armorial insignia assumed very considerable importance 
from an ecclesiastical point of view.”® 

Some church dignitaries, it is true, belonged to noble and 
princely families, and as members of these families they had a 
prior claim to paternal coats of arms in their own right. On 
occasion, too, they used them in warfare, especially in Germany 
and France during feudal times, for the liege-bishop was some- 
times called upon to furnish his quota of men to protect church 
or country, and frequently led his cohorts to battle. Then he 
was distinguished from other leaders by his own personal coat 
of arms emblazoned on his shield or helmet just like other 
knights. Several instances of these “fighting prelates” are 
recorded in history,® but lest this picture of a medieval bishop 
going to war seem strange in our day, we might recall that 
General Leonidas Polk (1806-64), the first Episcopal Bishop of 
Louisiana, commanded Confederate forces in many engagements 
during the Civil War. 

About the middle of the thirteenth century, we find cardinals, 
bishops, and religious institutions gradually acquiring or assum- 
ing coats of arms although they did not need them from a mil- 
itary point of view. For, as Woodward’ points out, “the adop- 
tion of a definite device was found both by religious and civil 
dignitaries and communities a very convenient way for indicating 
their status upon the seals attesting the authenticity of the char- 
ters and other documents to which they were appended. Not 
only this, but the use of seals became compulsory by law. The 
Statutum de apportis religiosorum (35, Edward I., 1307), enacts 
that every religious House should have a common-seal, which 
should be in the custody not of the abbot only, as had been the 
case before, but of four others, ‘de dignioribus et discretioribus,’ 
of the convent; and that every grant to which this seal was not 
affixed should be null and void.” 





* Rev. J. Woodward, Ecclesiastical Heraldry (Edinburgh, 1894), p. 6. 

*cf. Dr. Felix Hauptmann, “Das Dominikanerwappen,” Analecta, O. P. 
(Rome, 1925), p. 224; also Woodward, op. cit., p. 36; see Ayrinhac, Church 
Legislation in the New Code of Canon Law (New York, 1923), Nos. 293 and 
302 for church legislation on this point. 

‘op. cit., p. 4. 
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Although ecclesiastical heraldry developed almost coevally 
with general heraldry, it was not until its utility upon seals was 
apparent that it became a fixed institution among the clergy and 
religious bodies. Hence it was not so much to show off “blue 
blood” or noble patronage, or as mere ornaments of ostentation, 
as some have believed, but as simple marks of distinction, par- 
ticularly in the cause of Christ, and of a certain dignity, perhaps, 
in His kingdom that induced the Church militant to tolerate 
armorial insignia. Some bishops and cardinals, when they had 
no personal arms, invented a coat composed of purely religious 
symbols of their patron saints or of their church; others arbitrarily 
assumed significant charges to express their name, birthplace or bene- 
factor. It was a simple matter, too, for religious orders in order to 
keep up with the trend of the times, to translate their habit or the 
colors of their habit in heraldic terms which even the unlearned could 
understand and respect. 

Since we are about to consider the origin and development 
of the Dominican insignia, it will be an interesting prelude to 
learn how a few other religious orders acquired armorial devices. 
As an example of what might be called a “papal grant” we have 
the shield of the Trinitarians. The Order of the Most Holy 
Trinity for the Redemption of Captives, was founded in 1198 by 
St. John of Matha and St. Felix of Valois. Its members wore a 
white habit set off with a blue and red cross on the right breast. 
The habit; together with the colored cross were of miraculous 
origin and received papal approbation from Innocent III, (1198- 
1216.* “His Holiness,” says Dugdale,® “did forthwith ratify the 
Order, and by his command they assumed the white habit, having 
on the breast a Greek cross of red and blue; the three colours 
signifying the Three Persons of the Most Holy Trinity; the 
white, the Father Eternal, the blue, which was the traverse of 
the cross, the Son as Redeemer; and the red, the charity of the 
Holy Spirit.” It required no extra effort for these Red Friars, 
as they were called in England because of the predominant color 
of the cross, to assume later a coat of arms: Argent, a cross pattée, 
the perpendicular gules, the traverse azure. 

As an example of royal grant we have the arms of the Order 
of Our Lady of Mercy, or the Mercedarians. This Order was 
founded in Spain in 1218 by St. Peter Nolasco, together with St. 





*cf. Second Lessons of St. John (Feb. 8), and of St. Felix (Nov. 20). 
is a by Mrs. Jameson, Legends of the Monastic Orders (London, 1900), 
p. 218. 
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Raymond of Pennafort and King James I. of Aragon. It prac- 
tically adopted the white habit of its Dominican co-founder, St. Ray- 
mond, but received as its shield the personal coat of arms of its royal 
founder and patron, James I., “El Conquistador.” It is blazoned 
(described in heraldic terms): Paly of eight, argent and gules; 
on a chief of the first a cross pattée of the second. In other 
words, it is composed of eight vertical stripes, alternately silver 
and red; the chief, or the strip across the top, one-third of the 
shield in depth, is of silver on which is placed a red cross, small 
in the center but wide at the ends.’° 

The Order of Preachers can boast of two coats of arms 
which have persisted in use from very early times, but unlike the 
orders mentioned above, it has no tradition or document, as far 
as it can be ascertained, to show just when, how or where these 
arms originated. Like Topsy, it seems, they “just grew up.” 
Sometimes they have appeared side by side in the books and on 
the monuments of the Order; sometimes they have been used 
on the same escutcheon; seldom have they been consistent in 
usage and in design. As a result of these irregular and hap- 
hazard customs we have confusion and undue complication of 
what should be simple and effective heraldry. Nevertheless, the 
history of these two Dominican shields is gradually unfolding, 
and what has come to light in recent years is of no little popular 
interest. 

The correct coat of arms of the Dominican Order is, without 
a doubt, the one used today, consisting of a black and white “lily 
cross” with four black and four white triangles, called gyrons. 
In heraldic blazon it reads: Gyronny of eight, sable and argent, 
over all a cross flory counterchanged. The cross is said to be 
counterchanged because the black portions of it overlap the 
white gyrons, and vice versa. This shield with the inscription 
Ordinis Praedicatorum Insignia Haec Sunt may be seen today 
on the facade of the Dominican Church of the Minerva at Rome, 
gracing the same slab on which is carved the epitaph to Cardinal 
Cajetan (+1534). It has, in addition, a border of four black and 
four white sections, alternating with the gyrons, with eight pellets, 


* Major Arthur de Bles, in his Saints in Art (New York, 1925), p. 135 
reproduces a portrait by Zurbaran from the Ehrich Galleries, of Dom Miguel 
del Pozo, a member of this Order, garbed in the white habit with the arms of 
“El Conquistador” suspended from his neck. Without this medallion of the 
emblem of the Order, one would think it a portrait of a Dominican friar. Mrs. 
Jameson, op. cit., p. 221, also gives a copy of this coat of arms. 
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or black roundels, counterchanged. No precise date can be given 
for the appearance of this shield on the Minerva, but it is gener- 
ally believed to have been placed there the same time as the 
epitaph to Cardinal Cajetan, that is, about 1534. Although this 
is the earliest record of this shield as a shield, it must have been 
regarded in Spain long before as the correct coat of arms of the 
Order, for the Spanish Dominican friends of Cajetan who wrote his 
epitaph also took pains to emphasize that “this is the badge of the 
Order of Preachers.” 

We shall refer to this shield as the Spanish tradition, for it is 
essentially of Spanish origin. The cross flory and the gyron are quite 
common in Spanish heraldry, but seldom if ever seen in Italian 
armory. It seems very probable, then, that this shield was used by 
the Spanish Dominicans long before: it made its début in Rome. Fr. 
J. J. Berthier, O. P. is of the opinion that it was placed on the fagade 
of the Minerva as a protest against the introduction of other “fan- 
tastic arms,” and, he adds, “they were quite right in doing so.” 
Despite its antiquity, its beauty and its true exemplification of good 
heraldry, this shield did not begin to enjoy universal popularity until 
it was printed on the title page of the Analecta Ord. Praed. 
in 1893. If this and its subsequent appearance on other official pub- 
lications of the Order, give it any “official” sanction, we should rejoice 
with those who are fostering correct ecclesiastical heraldry that the 
proper shield of the Order has at last been fittingly recognized and 
adopted. It is thought that Fr. Berthier was largely responsible for 
its recent revival. This shield will be treated of at greater length in 
the concluding paper. 

The other shield of the Order, which we shall call the Roman 
tradition for obvious reasons, has been the more popular for centuries 
despite the fact that it is less beautiful and less heraldic than the 
Spanish tradition. Originally it was quite simple: Argent, chapé 
sable, that is, a black mantle-like effect across the top separated in the 
middle and revealing a white or silver background. This was merely 
the heraldic designation of the habit of the Order, black over white. 
In this form it closely resembled the early Carmelite shield, which was 
just the opposite: Sable, chapé argent; sable, or black, because the 
tinctures of heraldry do not admit brown, the proper color of the 
Carmelite cape. Such a coat of arms is known in Italy as the “stemma 
incappata.” Rev. Dr. Carlo Santa Maria, the editor of an Italian 





" L’Eglise de la Minerve a Rome (Rome, 1910), note, p. 30. 
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heraldic review, writing about the Carmelite shield,’? believes that the 
Carmelites used an “incappata” before the Italian Dominicans, 
although he says that Papebroch (a learned Bollandist of the 17th 
century) affirms, without proof, that the Carmelite coat of arms is an 
imitation of the Dominican. 

Without entering into the discussion, we may point to the Roman 
tradition shield used by the first Dominican cardinal, Hugh of St. 
Cher, who was raised to the cardinalate by Pope Innocent IV in 1244. 
This coat of arms, which is reproduced (Figure I) from the monu- 
mental work of the learned Dominican historian, Alfons Chacon, 
better known as Ciaconius,’* leads one to believe that the early 
Dominican shield is contemporaneous with the rise of ecclesiastical 
heraldry, and thus it may be said to be one of the oldest of the 
religious orders. Whether the Roman tradition appeared before 1244, 
remains to be seen. 

In the course of time, this shield of the Order evolved from the 
rather simple original design to the more complicated affair of the 
seventeenth century, which period is known as the “decline of herald- 


” 


ry.” In this evolution, we first see the palm branch and the lily rising 


Rg Stemma dell’Ordine Carmelitano,” J1 Mone Carmelo (Rome, 1917), 
p. ‘ 

* Vitae et Res Gestae Pontificum Romanorum et S. R. E. Cardinalium 
(Rome, 1617) edit. by A. Oldoinus, S. J., II. col. 120. 
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from the center base of the shield, with the letter “P” surmounted by 
Omega in the center of the shield. Later, the palm branch and the 
lily were moved to the center of the shield and crossed, with a gold 
star added in the chief. Nicholas Bocasini, created cardinal in 1295, 
represented the Dominican Order on his coat of arms by simply 
dividing the chief into two equal parts, one white, the other black. 
As Pope Benedict XI., he used the same escutcheon.'* The ninth 
Dominican cardinal, William of Macclesfield, an Englishman, in 1303 
used the Roman shield with a fess ermine for a difference, placing a 
star in the base.'® As this early shield should be of interest, it has 
been reproduced as given by Ciaconius in Figure II. William Peter 
of Godinus, created cardinal in 1310, took as his personal coat of arms 
the full Dominican arms with the dog and torch, as shown in Figure 
III.° These are the only Dominican prelates who assumed the 
Dominican coat of arms until 1605, when Jerome Cardinal Xavier, a 
Spaniard,’* used the same escutcheon as William of Godinus, except 
that the dog is facing the other way. Other symbolic complements 
were added from time to time, until the final stage shows the Roman 
tradition shield in gala array with dog and torch, ball and cross, book, 
crown, lilies and palm, a star, rosary and sometimes a black and white 
cross flory in back of the whole affair. In this form the shield surely 
expresses characteristic traditions of the Order, which, to anyone the 
least conversant with the life of St. Dominic and the early history of 
the Order, is self-evident symbolism, but from the viewpoint of her- 
aldry it is overladen and unsuitable. One European authority says 
that it is “ugly and unheraldic”; while an American has called it 
more bluntly an “abominable atrocity.” 

It is worth while to observe briefly how this shield varied in 
different places. “The Dominicans when in Italy,” says Dr. Santa 
Maria, “substituted the ‘incappata’ for the military cross,’* adding 
also symbolic emblems. . . . At Santa Maria Novella in Florence, 
they added instead, the star and the sun (an old coat of arms of the 
time), and at St. Mark’s, also in Florence, the star and the winged 





* Ciaconius, op. cit., II, col. 330, 339. 

* ibid. II, col. 353. 

* ibid. II, col. 384. 

" ibid. IV, col. 413. 

* Reserving the details for another time, we may note that this same 
opinion is held by Dr. Felix Hauptmann of Friburg University, an authority 
on European heraldry (cf. Analecta O. P. 1925, p. 228), and by other recent 
writers who say that the Spanish tradition shield is older than the Roman 
tradition. In Rome, however, the simple black and white “incappata” cer- 
tainly seems to antedate the cross flory and the gyrons, at least in popular 
usage. 
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lion, holding the book of the Gospels. On the arms that appear in the 
Decrees for Spain and Portugal, Seville, 1595, we find, in addition to 
three stars, a border composed of alternated dark and light triangles. 
This is in conformity with the Spanish tradition, and calls to mind the 
border of silver and black that surrounds the old Dominican coat of 
arms of Spanish origin on the facade of the Church of the S. Maria 
sopra Minerva. . . . At Milan we have the Church of S. Eustorgio 
where St. Peter Martyr is buried and where once the Provincial of 
Piedmont lived, and here we find the ‘incappata’ with the dog and 
(under the dog) the knife of St. Peter Martyr with three crowns. 
In the church of Santa Maria delle Grazie of the Dominicans of 
Lombardy we find an ‘incappata’ with the dog (in baroque style).’’® 
According to a French writer,2® the convent of Dominicans at 
Monboson, registered their arms is: d’Argent, chapé de sable, 
a deux étoiles d'or en chef, et un chien couché de sable en 
pointe, tenant en sa gueule un flambeau de méme allumé de gueules. 
The convent of Dominican nuns in the town of Chalon-sur-Saone, 
used as its arms: Argent, St. Dominic habited sable; while those at 
Semur and Beaune: Azure, St. Catherine of Siena (or, at Semur; 
argent, at Beaune). 

Before concluding this paper, it will not be out of place to say a 
few words about the coats of arms of the Guzman and the d’Aza 
families, for it is commonly believed that the shield of the Order 
founded by St. Dominic ought to have some root in the shields of 
his lineage. A glance, however, at the Guzman arms (Figure IV) 
as copied from a reliable Spanish book on heraldry and genealogy,”* 
shows nothing similar on either Dominican shield. The top and lower 
triangles are blue, each containing a checkered caldron of gold and 
red, with seven serpent heads at each handle; the sides are of silver 
with five black tufts, called ermine. The d’Aza arms”? (Figure V) 
show a little more resemblance to the Spanish Dominican shield, if 
we consider the cross. This is a gold field with the cross of Calatrava 


*TIn a letter to the writer, August 27, 1928. 
or Armorial General de France; cited by Woodward, op. cit. 

p. : 
*D. Francisco Piferrer, Nobiliario de los Reinos y Senorios de Espana 
(2nd ed. Madrid, 1857), I, p. 18, No. 29; Escudo flanqueado; gefe y punta de 
azur y una caldera de oro jaquelada de gules con siete cabezas de sterpe en 
cada asa; flancos de plata y cinco arminios de sable en aspa o sautor. These 
arms are later than St. Dominic’s time. 

* ibid. I, p. 126, No. 355 Escudo de oro y la cruz de Calatrava; orla de 
plata y diez aspos de gules; bordura de oro y diez calderas de sable. 
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(a red cross flory); surrounded by a small border, or orle, with 
twelve red crosses and a larger border of gold with twelve black 
caldrons. 

Seldom do we see pictures of the sainted founders of religious 
orders with coats of arms on their habit, much less one of St. Dom- 
inic. But the accompanying illustration, (Figure VI) taken from 
Mamachi”® is of interest, for it shows what he calls the Guzman arms 
near the bottom of St. Dominic’s scapular, on the edges of his cappa, 
and again beneath the scroll. It is difficult to make out the charges, 
but they look like a caldron on a silver field surrounded by a border 
with eight eight-pointed stars. Mamachi says this picture is found 
in a Spanish book of the fourteenth century, adding that “it is unbe- 
lievable that an artist had dared to place the Guzman insignia on the 
cappa and scapular of Dominic, unless the fact of his being a mem- 
ber of that family had been common knowledge at that time.” 


* Thomas M. Mamachi, O. P. Annalium Ordinis Praedicatorum (Rome, 
1776), p. 12, 13. 
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It is of littlke moment whether the holy Patriarch, St. Dominic, 
was of Spanish nobility, or whether he was entitled in his own right 
to bear the Guzman arms, as long as we know that he was noble in 
character, noble in purpose, and noble in ideals. He was, moreover, 
a faithful and courageous crusader in the cause of Christ and of His 
Church, and as such he had a right to bear the crusading cross and 
the shield of faith. Like St. Paul he fought a good fight, he kept 
the faith and he was rewarded with a crown of justice. It is not 
surprising, then, that his disciples should adopt a coat of arms that 
would fittingly express and always remind them of his priceless 
heritage, Veritas et Caritas. 

(To be concluded.) 











THE GOOD THIEF 


BRO. CASIMIR M. ZVIRBLIS, O. P. 





Fr. q HE penitential season of Lent is with us again and we are 
fem, <irawing closer and closer to that wonderful week of weeks, 
| Major Hebdomada, Holy Week. But the treasures con- 

cealed in the Passion of Our Divine Lord we must pass by 
for the time being, and omit contemplation of those precious wounds 
of His, each one of which, St. Francis tells us, teaches us so clearly 
what Our Lord suffered for us. Many other admirable features—the 
institution of the Most Holy Eucharist, the ordination of the first 
priests of the New Law—we shall pass by in order to consider the 
words and actions of a man who was canonized, we might say, by Our 
Lord Himself, and very early in the Christian era known as “The 
Good Thief.” 

An extraordinary scene, we know, will attract attention any- 
where, and whatever is noble and sublime will work a deep impression 
on man’s inner self. The following account of St. Luke depicts such 
a scene and sets the stage for the interesting subject of this article. 
There were on the right and the left of the Saviour, two criminals 
crucified with Him. And one of these robbers who were hanged, 
blasphemed Him, saying: “If thou be the Christ, save thyself and 
us.” But the other answering, rebuked him saying: “Have you no 
fear of God, you who are condemned to the same punishment? And 
we indeed justly, for we receive the due reward of our deeds; but 
this man hath done no evil.” Then turning his head to Jesus, he 
added: “Lord, remember me when thou shalt come into thy 
kingdom.”? 

A short dialogue this, but what broad horizons it opens up! Two 
victims expiring side by side upon a cross, an extraordinary situation 
indeed! We must not forget that at the feet of Our Lord were the 
three persons whom He loved the most, His Blessed Virgin-Mother, 
Mary Magdalen, the heroic penitent, now His privileged friend, and 
John His beloved disciple. But while His enemies were pitilessly 





* Luke, xxiii, 33, 39-43. 
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mocking and blaspheming Him, the Gospel does not mention a single 
word of consolation addressed to Jesus by His tender Mother, or by 
His loving worshipper or by His faithful disciple. Mary is mute, 
Magdalen’s face is covered with tears of profoundest sorrow, and 
John seems dumfounded. All energy has left him and no words of 
encouragement or solace come to his lips. All seem to have been 
paralyzed by some thunderbolt of sorrow, and remain awe-struck and 
mute. 

In Gethsemane’s Garden when Our Lord was in His terrible 
agony and His soul was sad even unto death? God heard His plaint 
and sent Him an angel to comfort Him. But here, in this extraordi- 
nary silence of friends and in this apparent indifference of Heaven, 
when neither His Mother could console Him nor an angel speak to 
Him, it is a criminal who alone, and in the name of mankind, raises 
his voice. All the virtues which make saints, faith, hope, and charity, 
like a flame which makes a passage for itself through the hardest steel, 
entered the soul of this great sinner. Wonderful was the conversion 
of Mary Magdalen, wonderful that of Paul, but much more wonder- 
ful that of this thief. For Mary Magdalen had heard the words and 
witnessed the miracles of Christ; and Paul had been struck from 
Heaven by God Himself; but the thief next to the cross on which 
Christ was suffering the infamous and atrocious death of a criminal, 
was converted to Him by noble, sublime, and heroic acts of faith, 
hope, and love. While the cross of his incredulous and blaspheming 
companion will appear to us sorrowful and deserted for all time, his 
own, encircled by a heavenly aureole in our eyes, will be preserved 
and honored, and the impression of his noble and sublime prayer will 
never fade from our hearts and minds. 

From the writings of the Fathers we learn that this penitent was 
commonly known as “The Good Thief.” His proper name, along 
with that of his unrepentant companion, has been the subject of much 
dispute among authors. In some collected writings ascribed to Bede, 
the Good Thief is called Matta and the bad thief Joca. In Historia 
Xaveriana one is called Vicimus and the other Justinus. The Apoc- 
ryphal Gospel of the Childhood calls them Titus, and Dumachus, and 
that of Nicodemus Dimas and Gestas.* Legendary lore has given 
these two thieves the names of Desmas and Gismas, or Dimas and 
Gesmas.* Benedict XIV gives the names Dimas and Gestas, and adds 


? Mark, xiv, 34. 

*L. Ferraris, Prompta Bibliotheca, (Venetiis, 1782) Tom. 5, 142. 

“Msgr. E. Le Camus,The Life of Christ, translated by W. A. Hickey, 
priest of the diocese of Springfield (New York, 1908), III, 373. 
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that the cult of the Good Thief is found in both the Eastern and 
Western Church.® On the 25th of March, he is given a memory in 
the Roman Martyrology: “At Jerusalem a commemoration of the 
Holy Thief, who, having confessed Christ on the Cross, merited the 
following answer to his prayer: ‘this day thou shalt be with Me in 
Paradise.’”’ Cardinal Baronius in his Notes on this passage states 
that “the majority of writers call him Dimas, but since this name is 
taken from apocryphal works, it seems better to omit it here. How- 
ever, numerous wayside shrines exist which were dedicated to the 
Good Thief Dimas, and many chapels were erected having this same 
name.” 

Many interesting legends and traditions surround the Good 
Thief, St. Dimas. We will give one of the best authenticated of these 
legends. St. Augustine tells us that when the Holy Family fled into 
Egypt soon after the birth of Our Lord, it came upon a band of 
robbers, two of whom were keeping watch. One of these was on the 
point of murdering and robbing the innocent travelers, but his com- 
panion stopped him. This second man was moved by the unusual 
splendor and beauty of the little Child Who looked at him so lovingly, 
that he went up to the beautiful Child and kissed Him with a rough 
sort of tenderness. His plea to leave Joseph, Mary and Our Lord go 
unmolested was heard, and the Holy Family continued its tiresome 
journey. Years later on Calvary, Christ recognized the man on His 
right as the robber who had saved Him and His Mother and foster 
Father from theft and murder, and when the good thief begged 
forgiveness, Christ was kind and merciful. 

Petrus de Natalis in his history of the Good Thief, and James of 
Voragine in his sermons give us substantially the same account of 
this occurence, adding that this thief in all probability was an 
Egyptian by birth and knew nothing of Christ, being ignorant of the 
Scriptures. Nearly all the early Fathers support this legend. St. 
Athanasius is related to have written some beautiful prayers to the 
Good Thief. We have tried very diligently, but unsuccessfully, to 
find a few of these old precious prayers that St. Athanasius composed. 
However, we did come across the following stanza and petition : 

“O Disma Latro poenitens 
Lectissime patrone, 


Sis mihi Tutor moriens 
Dum luctor in agone. 





* De Servorum Dei Beatificatione et Beatorum Canonizatione, lib. 4, cap. 12. 
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Sancta Disma, qui mira Dei providentia ex nefario Latrone in exi- 
mium poenitentiae speciem evasisti, et paucas intra horas aeterna tibi 
gaudia comparasti: aspice sublimi gloriae tuae Throno in hanc vallem 
miseriae. Recordare, O Sancte mirabilis, mentis humanae fragilitatis, 
ad malum semper, quam ad bonum magis proclivis; recordare, et pro 
nobis ad Deum appella, ut sicut per gratiam suam efficacem ad poeni- 
tentiam, et Paradisi coelestis Gloriam te perduxit, ita nos famulos 
suos, et famulas, eadem efficaci gratia ad dignos poenitentiae fructus 
impellat, ut peccata tecum abolentes, pie tibi commoriamur, ac una 
tandem in Deo salutari nostro perenniter exultemus. Amen.’”® 

To stress the beauty of the Latin rhythm, we shall not attempt to 
translate the stanza, but we do add herewith a translation of the 
prayer: “Saint Dimas, who by God’s wonderful providence wert 
converted from a wicked thief to be an eminent model of repentance, 
and in a few hours didst obtain eternal joy, look down upon us in this 
vale of misery. Remember, O admirable Saint, our frail human 
nature always prone to evil rather than to good; remember this, and 
ask God that, just as He by His efficacious grace brought you to 
repentance and the glory of Heaven’s Paradise, so too may He by the 
same efficacious grace move us, His servants, to bring forth fruits 
worthy of penance, that being freed from our sins, we may die a pious 
death and rejoice forever afterwards with you in God our Saviour. 
Amen.” 

A brief history of the punishment to which Dimas had been 
sentenced is interesting. We know from history that crucifixion was 
not a Jewish punishment in the beginning. It was practised first 
among the Assyrians, the Persians, and the Scythians; then in Egypt 
and in Carthage. The Greek and Roman civilization, in turn, adopted 
it and it soon became the ordinary punishment of slaves, servile 
supplicium. According to the law of Moses’, a criminal could be 
decapitated, strangled, burned or stoned. He was never attached to 
the cross until after death, and then it was to inflict ignominy upon 
his body. The ferocity of Alexander Jannaeus, who had caused eight 
hundred prisoners to be crucified, was cited as an abominable crime. 
But a century later, the Romans imported into Palestine this method 
of punishment in use in the other provinces of the empire against 
rebels and malefactors. 

It is worthy of note that, while condemning Dimas to the most 
frightful of penalties, the Roman jurisdiction had allotted him that 


°F. Orilia, Riflessioni Istoriche, (Naples, 1714), 245. 
* Deut. xxi, 22, 23. 
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very one in which he would be able to retain the longest his full liberty 
of mind and speech. For the cross is going to be the rostrum from 
which he will confess to the world at his last moment his belief in the 
divinity of Jesus Christ. Stoned or beheaded, he would have never 
saved his soul, as far as we can ascertain from his past life of 
wickedness. 

With odious prevision, the Roman authority always kept a quan- 
tity of gibbets in reserve for the criminals. The terrible stake had to 
be neither too light nor too heavy, for the condemned had to carry or 
drag it himself. Pagan authors also attest that such was the custom.® 

Besides it was necessary, according to the law, to have borne in 
front of the condemned, or attached to his back, written in large 
letters, his name and the reason of his condemnation. Suetonius says 
that the title indicating the reason of the punishment always preceded 
the criminal. The Jewish custom was to have the one who was to 
be stoned preceded by a crier who proclaimed his name, his crime, and 
the witnesses who had accused him. Soldiers, commanded by a cen- 
turion, were ordered to proceed to the execution. The gloomy train 
on this day took the most direct road towards one of the city gates. 
In order to hasten matters, they omitted the procession in the streets 
and the mournful pomp usual on such occasions. 

They reach the place appointed for the execution. The ancients 
were accustomed to execute their criminals by the side of their most 
frequent roads, and on the prominent points in the neighborhood.’ 
They sought in this way to inspire in the people a more lively horror 
of crime, by affording them a close view of its punishment. 

The slight elevation of ground on which they halted was called 
Golgotha, or the Skull, the Head, probably because the form of the 
hillock—rocky, grayish, and void of vegetation—evoked the thought 
of a bare skull. In our modern languages Golgotha is more commonly 
called Calvary. 

There were, we must add here, two ways of crucifying the con- 
demned: they were attached to the fatal tree sometimes by ropes, 
sometimes by nails. Both were in use at the time. The cruel execu- 
tioners preferred the second, and enormous nails were used to pierce 
the hands and feet of the condemned. Lucan speaks of a composite 
arrangement in which, while nailing the feet and the hands, they 
bound the body to the cross by ropes. 


* Plautus, Miles Glor. ii, 46: “Tibi erit eundum extra portam, patibulum 
cum habebis”; Plutarch, De Sera Num. Vindict., s. 9 “each criminal bears his 
own gibbet.” 

*E. Le Camus, The Life of Christ, III, 365; Cicero, In Verrem, v, 66. 
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The actual nailing of the victim to the cross was performed on 
the ground, and it was accomplished with the aid of nails that fastened 
the hands and the feet. The condemned was stripped of his clothing 
and was compelled to stretch himself in a state of nudity on the 
gibbet. Besides its four branches, the cross had a small joist jutting 
out from the middle of the vertical and principal piece. Tertullian 
mentions this seat on which the body of the crucified found support. 
Otherwise the muscles of the hands would have had great difficulty 
in sustaining so heavy a weight. It is less certain that the feet of the 
crucified rested in the same way on some support. Gregory of Tours 
is the first perhaps to hold this, and many artists have followed his 
suggestion. 

Then the awful moment came. Even the most sceptical were 
moved when the gibbet with its human load was raised from the 
ground and, slipping into the hole, held the malefactor suspended in 
the air. The same thing was done to the other thief, the one who was 
to prove obstinate until the end. Here they were—two wicked crim- 
inals, one on the right, the other on the left of the Just and Innocent 
One. 

Insults after insults were heaped upon the crucified men. Jeers, 
sneers, ridicule, derision, scoffs, reproaches, calumnies followed in 
turn. Nothing was lacking in the terrible assault of the passing 
crowd, so justly likened by the prophet to untamed bulls and to 
roaring lions rushing on helpless and abandoned victims. 

Of these two thieves, one, at least, joined his blasphemies to those 
of the multitude: “If thou be Christ,” said he, “save thyself and us!” 
To these words which so well revealed the selfishness of a base soul, 
were added other insulting words. Our Lord, we know, made no 
reply. His heroic silence, it may be, as much as His prayer for His 
murderers, moved the heart of the other brigand. It is important to 
note that St. Matthew and St. Mark say that both robbers insulted 
Jesus.’ Perhaps after blaspheming together, one of them reflected, 
and the first two Evangelists forgot to note it. Perhaps again, group- 
ing the scoffers in classes, they neglected to distinguish the moral 
disposition of the good thief, and turned their attention only to the 
sentiments of him who joined his invectives to those of the multitude. 
St. Augustine, however, in his third book on the De Consensu Evan- 
gelistarum reconciles them in this way: “Matthew and Mark simply 





* Matt. xxvii, 44: “The self same thing the thieves also that were crucified 
with Him reproached Him with”; Mark, xv, 32: “And they that were cruci- 
fied with Him reviled Him.” 
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used a manner of speech that occurs in Sacred Scripture very often, 
where the plural is used for the singular as we can see in the second 
Psalm, ‘The kings of the earth stood up, and the princes met together, 
against the Lord’,! which refer to Herod who was king and Pilate 
who was the prince.” This opinion of Augustine is commonly 
followed by interpreters of the Scriptures. Learned Cardinal Lam- 
bertini holds the same, telling us expressly that it is much more 
probable that the Evangelist is speaking of one thief only, because, 
if the good thief himself had blasphemed, how could he rebuke the 
other ? 

This thief forgets his atrocious sufferings, and at the approach of 
the last struggle, with death so near, he shows not the slightest trace 
of fear. His great crimes do not seem to cause him any apprehension. 
And why? Because he has been considering nothing else than the 
all-powerful Redeemer who was hanging on the Cross, he was con- 
templating the source of eternal life and love. “Have you no fear of 
God, you who are condemned to the same punishment? And we 
indeed justly, for we receive the due reward of our deeds; but this 
man hath done no evil.”’? This was brave testimony to Jesus amid 
the many indignities heaped upon Him. In these words there was a 
sign of repentance and an act of homage paid to truth and innocence. 
Immediately the kind words he has just spoken kindle in his soul a 
spark of hope. It is not unusual for this sacred spark to live even in 
hearts blighted by the most violent passions, so long as there still 
reigns in them a breath of natural generosity. “Lord,” he continued 
in a suppliant tone that softened the boldness of his prayer, “remem- 
ber me when Thou shalt come into Thy kingdom.” He is content 
with a remembrance, and criminal that he is, he hopes for it from 
Him who has prayed for His murderers. 

Jesus answered him: “Amen, I say to thee, this day thou shalt be 
with Me in paradise.”** Yet a few hours and death closing the eyes 


4 Psalm ii, 2. 

” Luke, xxiii, 40, 41. 

“The word paradise, which comes from a Persian word signifying park, 
passed into the Hebrew tongue (Eccl. ii, 5), and signifies a royal garden. The 
Septuagint employed it in Greek to designate the garden in which Adam was 
placed. The Rabbis named upper paradise heaven (II Cor. xii, 4) and simply 
paradise that part of Scheol or Hades in which dwelt the pious men in the 
bosom of Abraham (Luke xvi, 23). The place wherein the wicked were enclosed 
was named the Abyss, Gehenna, the Prison. It is Limbo or the habitation of 
the just that is spoken of here, for the thief is to enter there that evening, and 
we know according to St. Peter (I Epist. iii, 19) that Jesus’ soul descended 
first into the temporary abode of the deceased just. The gates of heaven 
properly so-called, were not opened until the day of the Ascension to Jesus 
glorified and to humanity which accompanied Him. 
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of them both, shall hasten them on to that higher happiness which 
shall recompense the unalterable sanctity of the one and the newly- 
gained sanctity of the other. Thus Jesus on His Cross enters upon 
His office as Judge. He shows how far the divine mercy will go when 
called forth by repentance. In a moment, the robber is become a just 
man,’* and St. John Chrysostom says that this conversion was no less 
a wonder than the shaking of the rocks. “Pope Leo observes: “Two 
thieves were crucified, one on His right hand, and one on His left, 
to set forth by the very appearance of the gibbet that separation of all 
men which shall take place in His hour of judgment. The faith of the 
believing thief expresses the figure of those to be saved, and the 
wickedness of the blasphemer gives us the form of those to be con- 
demned.’ St. Augustine says: “The very cross, if thou mark it well, 
was a judgment-seat: for the judge being set in the midst, the one 
who believed was delivered, the other who mocked Him was con- 
demned. Already He has signified what He shall do with the quick 
and the dead; some He will set on His right hand, others He will set 
on His left.’ According to Hilary ‘Two thieves are set, one upon His 
right and one upon His left, to show that all mankind is called to the 
sacrament of His Passion. But because of the cleavage between 
believers and unbelievers, the multitude is divided into right and left, 
those on the right being saved by the justification of faith.’ And 
Bede says: “The thieves crucified with Our Lord denote those who, 
believing in and confessing Christ, either endure the conflict of 
martyrdom or keep the institutes of stricter observance. But those 
who do the like for the sake of everlasting glory are denoted by the 
faith of the thief on the right; while others who do so for the sake 
of human applause copy the mind and behaviour of the one on the 
ens, 

St. Vincent Ferrer asks why only one of the two thieves crucified 
with Christ was converted. And answers that some writers attribute 
this wonderful grace to the shadow of Our Lord’s arm, which touched 
the thief on the right, and by God’s power effected his conversion, 
just as when the shadow of St. Peter overshadowed the sick, they 
were delivered from their infirmities.’* Origen tells us that this thief 





* Father John B. Tabb in his poem “The Good Thief” says something very 
much like this in the last three inimitable lines: 


“Was ever mortal penance brief 
As mine? A moment of belief— 
Turnkey of Heaven, beware—a thief.” 


* Summa Theologica, IIa, q. 46, a. 11. 
* Acts, v, 15 
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was converted and believed because he reflected on the miracles which 
he heard were accomplished by the Innocent Victim on the Cross. 
Perhaps the change in the atmosphere, and the unusual darkness that 
had come upon them, also influenced him to make his act of faith in 
Our Crucified Saviour. According to St. Jerome, when the sun was 
no longer visible, and the earth was trembling, and the rocks were 
rent, and darkness had suddenly overshadowed all, he made his con- 
fession in the Kingship of Christ, and by his open profession of faith 
corrected and atoned for his wicked past. While St. Peter Damian 
informs us that our Blessed Mother, who stood beside the Cross 
of her Son on the right side where this thief was, offered her prayers 
for his sake, and he was converted. The Seraphic St. Bonaventure, 
however, attributes the conversion of the thief to his two powerful 
advocates, Jesus and Mary. Jesus asked His Father in heaven to 
forgive all who had reviled Him, for they did not know what they 
were doing; He also asked His dear Mother (He looked down at 
her, and she could see the question and plea in His eyes) to forgive 
the thief all the wrong he had done to her. And when both His 
Beloved Son and His Holy Mother, whom St. Bernard calls Omnipo- 
tentia Supplex, asked for this favor, God could not refuse. Another 
author whose name is not given states that. Jesus wanted to repay 
the thief for the words of comfort and solace spoken on behalf of 
Himself and in the presence of His Mother, and therefore bestowed 
upon him the precious gift of faith. 

The wonderful conversion of this thief also gives us another 
proof of Our Lord’s Divinity. His enemies purposely crucified Him 
between two thieves, so as to increase the ignominy of His death; 
but their intentional insult turned to His honor and glory, and Jesus, 
while still hanging on the Cross, drew the hearts of men to acknowl- 
edge Him as their Lord and King. “This thief,” says St. Chrysos- 
tom, “saw our Saviour in torments, but prayed to Him as if He were 
in glory. He saw Him stretched on His Cross, and prayed to Him 
as if He were seated on His throne in Heaven. He saw One con- 
demned, and called Him Lord. He saw One crucified, and confessed 
Him to be a King. O wonderful conversion of a thief!’ All in a 
moment Jesus turned the sinner, whose crimes had merited death, 
into a Saint! This conversion shows, indeed, the might of the divine 
grace of Our Lord. How could He have promised paradise to the 
penitent thief, had He not been God? 

On this subject of the thief’s wonderful conversion there are 
many other delightful passages written by the Fathers and Doctors 
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of the Church. St. Leo asks: “What exhortation persuaded him to 
the faith? What teaching instilled it? What teacher kindled it? 
He had not seen the miracles performed by Our Lord; the healing 
of the sick had ceased; the giving of sight to the blind, the recalling 
of the dead to life, and still he confesses to be Lord and King a man 
whom he sees suffering the same penalty and torture as himself. 
Hence came this gift, hence this faith received its answer.” St. Cyril 
of Jerusalem inquires: “What virtue illuminated thee, O thief? 
Who taught thee to love contempt and that, when thou wast affixed 
to the cross? O light undying, lighting the darkness! Trust then, 
have confidence, not because thy deeds make thee worthy of it, but 
because the King Who gives thee the grace is with you.” And St. 
Gregory makes the following statement: “He came to the cross a 
malefactor, a thief; he leaves it filled with grace, a good thief, saved 
on his cross.” St. Cyril exclaims: “O wonderful, indescribable 
grace! Abraham, the man of faith, has not entered paradise yet, and 
the thief receives the promise of Christ! Moses and the Prophets 
are still waiting, and the unjust thief precedes them. . . . He has 
come at the eleventh hour, and is received before those who have suf- 
fered the heat of the long day!” St. Ambrose praises the faith and 
love of Dimas in these inspiring words: “Let him see His gaping 
wounds, let him look at his blood gushing out—he still believes Him 
to be God Whom he knew not to be a criminal, he confesses Him to 
be righteous whom he knew not as a sinner. . . . He understood that 
for the sins of others Christ bore these wounds. He knew that those 
wounds on the body of Christ were not the wounds of Christ, but of 
the thief, and he therefore began to love Him more when, on the Body 
of Christ, he had recognized his own wounds.” And again, “Great 
and wonderful, indeed, is that faith which believed that Christ Cruci- 
fied was glorified rather than punished, for in this was the form of 
his whole salvation. He then recognized the Lord of Majesty, when 
he saw Him crucified with the patience of humility. He went before 
in devotion, who went before also in reward. For the thief came into 
paradise before the Apostles.” St. Cyprian asks: “Have you given 
more to Stephen? Has your beloved John obtained a greater reward? 
Have the toils of Paul merited a greater prize? Have the labors of 
the Saints and the torments of so many years, the sufferings of the 
Martyrs, received more? In one hour, he receives a reward for which 
these worked all their life.” St. Eusebius, however, gives us an 
answer that satisfies: “The Apostles lost hope even after seeing so 
many of Christ’s miracles, but this man, the thief, does not yield to 
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the scandal of the Cross and Christ’s death. He alone, though a 
companion in Christ’s suffering, bears testimony to His Majesty: he 
sees the Invisible Lord before him with the eyes of an angel. He 
does not say: ‘If Thou art God,’ but ‘because Thou art God, remem- 
ber me,’ . . . ‘King of ages, when you come into your kingdom, 
remember me.’” Again he exclaims: “O the depth of the riches of 
the mercy of God! Even to a robber He opens up the gates of 
paradise!” 

We can get an inkling as to the greatness of the grace that Dimas 
received from St. Thomas:'* “The gift of grace that justifies an 
ungodly, impious person is greater than the gift of glory that beatifies 
the just man, for the gift of grace exceeds the worthiness of the 
ungodly, who is worthy of punishment, more than the gift of glory 
exceeds the worthiness of the just who by the fact of his justification 
is worthy of glory.” And St. Bernard, in his sermon on the Passion 
of Our Lord, cries out in praise of this grace: “O wonderful benig- 
nity! He does not simply say that you will be in paradise, or with 
the angels, but ‘thou shalt be with Me.’ You will be filled with Him 
Whom you desire. You will see Him in glory, Whom you confess 
in His infirmity and ignominy. Nor does He put off what He prom- 
ises, because He says expressly ‘this day,’ to-day, ‘thou shalt be with 
Me.’ Our good and loving Lord Jesus hears prayer quickly, promises 
quickly, and gives quickly.” . . . “He heard the prayer of the thief, 
and the soul of this confessor no longer a thief but His spouse He 
comforted by that wonderful answer: ‘Amen, I say to you,’ in truth 
I say to you, ‘this day thou shalt be with Me in paradise.’ You who 
confessed Me on the Cross of torments and ignominy will be with 
Me in the paradise of delights.” 

It is impossible for us to give the beautiful passages of the 
Fathers and Doctors of the Church describing the special theological 
and cardinal virtues exercised by the Good Thief on the Cross. There 
are ten chapters of Fr. Orilia’s Riflessioni Istoriche devoted to this 
particular subject. In fact the entire third part of his book treats 
of it. Perhaps in a future article we shall present a translation of 
these interesting passages. 

It is more than three years ago that the Holy Father instituted the 
Feast of Christ, King of Humanity, and we know that no King was 
ever more deserving of the finest loyalties of which the human heart 
is capable. He wants one law to govern all social relations and 
individual activity. He desires every thing to come under one rule, 





"Ta Ilae, q. 113, a. 9. 
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the rule of Christ, King of Mankind. He wants Christ’s spirit to sit 
in the councils of the nations, at the conference tables of employers 
and employees, in the legislative bodies of the various countries. The 
Holy Father bade us then, and he bids us to-day, to cooperate in 
making Christ’s influence pervade the homes, the municipalities, the 
households of the nations and the entire human family. And being 
faithful and devoted children of Our Holy Father, surely we will do 
whatever is in our power to help “restore all things in Christ,” the 
King of all men. The Good Thief is one of our models in this great 
work. From the cross he professed his faith in, and love of, Christ’s 
Kingdom and Kingship. He was striving then to make its influence 
felt on Golgotha. He asked to be remembered when Christ came into 
His Kingdom. This, too, must be our daily work and our daily 
prayer. This is the end for which we should ever strive. Let us, 
then, with St. Thomas Aquinas, professing the same faith as Dimas, 
“make the same prayer as the repentant thief.’’* 


* Adoro Te Devote, 3rd stanza. 
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++ REV. ALEXANDER MERCIER, O. P. + 


LTHOUGH his last years were not spent amongst us 
Father Mercier was not forgotten and the news of his 
death was heard with regret by his American brethren. 
His labors here were many and earnest and in their 

vigorous prosecution he rightly won the esteem and love of his 

co-workers. 

Father Mercier was born at Roanne in the department of 
the Loise, France, April 25, 1852. When still a young man he 
joined the Lyons province of the Order of Preachers and made 
his profession on the nineteenth of December, 1873. Three years 
afterward, December 23, 1876, he was ordained to the priesthood. 
Later he was stationed at the Dominican convent in Rijckholt, 
Holland, as a lector of sacred theology. Because of the military 
laws of France the novitiate and studium were transferred from 
Rijckholt to Sherman Park, New York, and Father Mercier 
was appointed Regent of studies in the new foundation. 

When the province of Lyons determined to discontinue their 
American convent and the studium was brought back to Holland, 
Father Mercier, together with seven others, remained in this 
country and was appointed vicar-provincial. He was subse- 
quently elected prior of the convent in Poitiers. He resigned 
however before his term was completed and returned to Haw- 
thorne, New York, where he labored for many years among the 
Italians. Holy Rosary Church was erected during this time. 
When the Very Rev. Father Theissling came to America as visi- 
tator he extended to the French Fathers the privilege of joining 
the province of St. Joseph or of returning to Europe. The 
majority of them, including Father Mercier, decided to remain. 
For the celebration of his golden jubilee Father Mercier re- 
turned to France in 1927. He died at Lyons two years later, 
January 9, 1929. 

Father Mercier was always devoted to the work of his 
divine Lord. He was the more closely united to the Master 
in that he was separated from family and country, for the 
greater part of his ministry was exercised in America. His was 
a life worthy of the habit which he wore. Requiescat in pace. 
—Bro. Pius Holden, O. P. 














+k REV. TIMOTHY L. CROWLEY, O. P. + 


Life ceases— 

A Preacher’s days are done. 
Christ calls— 

A Poet’s goal is won. 

Death comes— 

A Priest this world forsakes; 
And God 

A sainted friar makes. 


ARDLY had the new year been well upon its course when 
the Fathers and Brothers of St. Joseph’s Province were 
shocked by the news of the death of Father Timothy L. 
Crowley, O. P. The passing of this well beloved and 

zealous Dominican occurred in Philadelphia on Friday afternoon, 

January 18. A short time previous Father Crowley contracted 

the influenza, which later developed into pneumonia to which he 

fell a victim. 

Father Crowley was born in Boston, Mass., on December 2, 
1878. He received his primary education there and later matri- 
culated at Boston College. After entering the Dominican No- 
vitiate at St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Ky., where he donned the 
habit of his Order, he made his religious profession on November 
1, 1901. His philosophical and theological studies were success- 
fully pursued at the Dominican Houses of Study at Somerset, 
Ohio, and Washington, D. C. In the latter city he was ordained 
priest on June 20, 1906. 

A year after his elevation to the priesthood Father Crowley 
took up the duties of a teacher in the English department at 
Aquinas College, Columbus, Ohio. Success as a teacher was 
interrupted only when he was elected to the priorship of St. 
Louis Bertrand’s Convent, Louisville, Kentucky. Returning to 
Columbus from the southern city he accepted the office of pastor 
of St. Patrick’s Church. The suffrage of his fellow Domini- 
cans again placed him in a position of trust when he was chosen 
prior of St. Mary’s Convent at New Haven, Connecticut. Six 
years of unceasing effort in the care of souls in that city was 
followed by his appointment to the Eastern Mission Band of 
his Order. It was while engaged in the arduous labors of a mis- 
sionary that the soul of this devoted priest was taken by its 
Maker. 
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Throughout his life Father Crowley’s work was marked 
with a trust and confidence in God that was an absolute assur- 
ance of its success. Whether it was in the classroom, pulpit, or 
in the labor of the parish he ever manifested an ardent devotion 
to duty. Kind and generous to an heroic degree he was loved by 
all with whom he came in contact. Blessed with an unbounded 
enthusiasm his chief delight was to work amongst the young. 
Gifted with a poetic nature his poetry was not the least note- 
worthy of his many accomplishments. Father Crowley was 
truly an alter Christus or to describe him in the words of the Apostle 
he was “all things to all men.” 

A solemn Requiem Mass was sung in the Church of the 
Holy Name at Philadelphia, after which the body was taken to 
New Haven, Conn., for burial. There in St. Mary’s Church where 
the deceased once labored so fruitfully a solemn Mass was sung 
on Tuesday, January 22. The eulogy was preached by the Very 
Rev. M. J. Ripple, O. P., P.G. The overcrowded church and the 
presence of more than seventy priests, both secular and reli- 
gious, attest to the esteem, respect and love in which Father 
Crowley was held. Interment took place in the Dominican plot 
of St. Lawrence Cemetery. 

To the relatives and friends of Father Crowley DoMINICANA 
in the name of the Fathers and Brothers of St. Joseph’s Province, 
extends sincere and heartfelt sympathy. Requiescat in pace. 


—Bro. Chrysostom Graham, O. P. 





























The First Disciples of Saint Dominic. By the Very Rev. V. F. O’Daniel, 
O.P., S.T.M., Litt.D. Pp. xii-518. Washington, D. C. Dominicana. $3.50. 


It will be long before the members of this Province and American 
Dominicans generally have adequately reckoned the immense debt 
they owe to the present historiographer of our Province. In the past 
he has opened the practically sealed mine of American Dominican 
history and has laid the hidden treasures before the world. Old fables 
have been corrected, old libels refuted as a result of his really pro- 
digious labours in this field, and due to him the light that was hidden 
beneath a bushel now shines before men. And now, after having gone 
to the very brink of the grave in an accident that cost the lives of two 
of his companions and injured him almost fatally, Father O’Daniel, 
before he has at all fully recovered, comes back to open to English- 
speaking peoples a new storehouse of historical lore hitherto sealed to 
them. In his latest work he takes us back not to the pioneers of our 
Province, but the very founders of the Order itselfi—“The First 
Disciples of St. Dominic.” 

This work is adapted and enlarged from L’Histoire Abregée des 
Premiers Disciples de Saint Dominique by Father Anthony Touron, 
QO. P., the noted French historian who flourished in the eighteenth 
century. It is not however a mere translation of Touron’s work for 
the stamp of Father O’Daniel’s own originality and splendid scholar- 
ship is in evidence throughout. Many names are included which are 
not found in the French work, and several additions and corrections 
brought forth by more recent historical investigation are found in this 
English version. Indeed when we consider the book as a whole we 
must conclude that after all the Frenchman was little more than a 
principal witness (sometimes not even that) before Father O’Daniel’s 
own historical tribunal, and that the verdicts rendered by this court 
are the author’s own, based on testimony examined according to the 
accepted methods of historical criticism. 

In his foreword the author has recounted the difficulties under 
which the book was compiled, and apologizes for the several lacunae ~ 
which he says are present in the footnotes and bibliography, and 
which are due to the frequent failure of Touron to cite his authorities 
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and references,—a fault common in his day. However, these imper- 
fections lamented by the author are such as would be noticed by few 
but himself. The footnotes are copious enough to satisfy the most 
exacting scholar, and the bibliography, which is Father Touron’s, 
sufficient for any normal needs. 

Here are presented for the first time in English the lives of many 
of the original disciples of Saint Dominic, all his contemporaries and 
most of whom received the habit from his hands. There are fifty- 
seven sketches of varying lengths, the length depending on the sources 
available. Unfortunately much if not most of our early history re- 
mains unrecorded, and is lost even to the efforts of such scholars as 
Fathers Touron and O’Daniel. Both however have gotten a max- 
imum out of the material available. 

Of the fifty-seven brethren treated here two have been canonized 
—Saints Peter Martyr and Hyacinth Odrowasz—, eleven officially 
beatified some martyrs and several others popularly known as Blessed. 
One was a Patriarch of Antioch and another appointed Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, though he declined; another was Primate of All Ireland, 
still another was an Archbishop, eight others were Bishops, and one, 
Matthew of France, our only Abbot. Two were Generals of the 
Order, Jordan and John of Wildeshausen; eight founders of Prov- 
inces, and eighteen of Saint Dominic’s original band at Toulouse. 

Here then is a work of Dominican History an altogether new 
contribution to this type of English historiography; a work which is 
no collection of legends or pious tales but a scientific historical 
achievement, a book worthy of great praise and a new branch on the 
laurels of our able historiographer. May it meet the reception it 
deserves ! ss Ss Oe 





Le Pere F. A. Vuillermet, O. P. By M. Adolphe Théry. Pp. xi-259. Paris: 
Lethieulleux. 15 fr. 


In all truth we may say that the Dominican who has spent his 
life in zealously giving to others the fruits of his contemplation by 
means of the spoken word has fulfilled his vocation. But what shall 
we say of him who has combined with an active life of preaching the 
apostolate of the written word! Pere Vuillermet was such a man. 
As a testimonial for his work as a preacher he was given the title of 
“Preacher General.” From the time he was editor of Le Rosaire 
during his exile in Canada until his death he wrote continually on 
social, moral and ethical problems in a manner which brought praise 
from two papal Secretaries of State and from the French Academy. 
Through these works his life of preaching goes on. 
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Pére Vuillermet was born in 1875 at Poligny, the city of St. 
Colette. He made his novitiate at Amiens and his studies at Flavigny 
under the illustrious Pére Gardeil. Military service preceded ordina- 
tion which occured in 1901. In 1903 when the Religious of France 
were exiled, Pére Vuillermet went to Canada. After a short sojourn 
among his brethren in America he returned to France and continued 
to live the life of a zealous priest: he preached, he wrote; he was the 
director of souls and the friend of youth. The war overtook France 
and Pére Vuillermet became a chaplain; after the armistice he was 
decorated with the legion of Honor and the Croix de Guerre. His 
death occurred suddenly on March 29, 1927; he had worked to the 
end, spending himself for the souls of his fellow men. A monument 
is being erected to his memory at Poligny. 

The life of Pére Vuillermet has been written by one of his de- 
voted friends, M. Adolphe Théry, Avocat prés de la Cour de Paris et 
Maitre de conferences a l'Institut Catholique de Paris. M. Théry 
shows a sincere and correct appreciation for Dominican life. He 
presents the story of Pere Vuillermet in simple, interesting and force- 
ful language. This “Life” with the Preface by Pére Louis, O. P., 
the funeral oration of Pére Padé, O. P. and the Bibliography of Pere 
Vuillermet’s works make the volume a worthy memorial of “the illus- 
trious preacher and valiant apostle,” as the Bishop of Saint-Claude 
calls the noted Friar Preacher. T. M. S. 





The Official Catholic Year Book (1928). Published with the approbation 
of the Hierarchy. Pp. 737. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $4.00. 


In his Preface to the first Official Year Book of the Catholic 
Church in the United States, the Rt. Rev. Francis C. Kelley, D. D., 
LL. D., Litt. D., states that “there are Year Books which rival the 
best sellers in circulation, and do it not once but all the time. What 
makes them popular is not that they are closely read, but that they 
record and tabulate information which cannot very well be carried 
around in the head yet which one needs to have at hand.” The 
Hierarchy of the Catholic Church in the United States, seeing the 
need of an up-to-date volume which would contain the information 
of things Catholic which the Catholics of our country should know, 
at its meeting in September 1927, appointed a committee of Bishops 
under whose supervision and through whose efforts has come forth 
the first Official Year Book of the Church in this country. 

Of necessity and primarily a year book concerns itself with cata- 
logues, chronologies, tables and figures. In the new Year Book, in 
addition to information about the Catholic Hierarchy, Sacred Congre- 
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gations, Archdioceses and Dioceses of the United States, Religious 
Communities of Men and Women etc., formerly found in the Official 
Catholic Directory, we have, for the first time, a list of the Apostolic 
Delegations, Patriarchates, Vicariates Apostolic throughout the world 
and the Monsignori and Deans of the United States. Seminaries, 
Houses of Study and Mother Houses are catalogued according to 
dioceses. In connection with the enumeration of the Catholic Hos- 
pitals of the country, their character, training schools and class rating, 
there is a graph based upon information furnished by the American 
Medical Association Register wherein, 93.6% of all the hospitals in 
the United States and 93.9% of the Catholic Hospitals are “listed” ; 
21.2% of all, and 52.9% of the Catholic Hospitals are “approved 
unconditionally”; 8.3% of all, and 24% of the Catholic hospitals are 
“approved for general internship”; 4% of all, and only 2% of the 
Catholic hospitals are “approved for residence in speciality” due to 
the fact that the vast majority of the Catholic hospitals are General 
hospitals. These are figures of which Catholics may be justly proud. 
A classified chronology of the year, (July 31, 1927-August 1, 1928) 
giving a day-by-day account of the happenings of interest to Catholics 
is an outstanding feature of the Year Book. The chronological tab- 
ulation of the events of the Religious Persecution in Mexico, covering 
the same period, will be valued by the historian. Finally, there is an 
inspiring and consoling report of Lay Organizations and a section 
concerned with Titled Laymen and Laywomen. 

Over and above the statistical tabulations and catalogues, the new 
volume includes the literary compositions which distinguish a year 
book from a directory. Those of an historical aspect are well chosen 
for an initial issue, treating, as they do, such subjects as, Early 
Catholic Explorers of North America, Brief History of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United States and American Causes of Canon- 
ization and Beatification. 

The Catholic Church in the United States is a progressive 
religious organization stabilized by constant and unwavering ad- 
herence to the principles of eternal truth and righteousness as against 
the vagaries of the times. “The religion of Jesus Christ is alien to 
no age, no race and no good form of government. Christ is not a 
stranger in any state, to any class or in any home,” as is shown by 
contributions to the Year Book like, The Encyclicals of Pius XI and 
Pastorals of the American Hierarchy, Catholic Education in the 
United States, Catholic Charities, Catholics and the Labor Problem, 
Immigration and Catholic Racial Elements in the United States. They 
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indicate the concrete application that has been made of the doctrine of 
Christian charity and mutual help and propose to Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike, principles which offer a sound foundation upon which 
to build the social and economic life of our glorious Republic and to 
bring about and preserve international peace. 

Such special features as, a Bibliography of Important Catholic 
Books of the Year by All Publishers, Catholic and Non-Catholic ; 
and Forms of salutation, lead us to believe that this and future Year 
Books of The Catholic Church in the United States will come to be 
looked upon by both clergy and laity as indispensable storehouses of 
information concerning things Catholic in the United States. They 
should occupy a prominent place not only in the lipraries of the land 
but should find their way into every Catholic home in America. 

L. E. N. 





The Treasury of a Series. General Editor: The Rev. George D. 
Smith, Ph. D., D. 

Man and His ok ng "By the Rev. C. C. Martindale, S. J. Introduction by 
the Rev. Michael Earls, S. J. Pp. ix-85. 

Jesus Christ: Man of Sorrows. By the Most Rev. Alban Goodier, S. J. 
Introduction by the Rev. John F. McCormick, S. J. a ix-88. 

The Supernatural Virtues. By the Rev. T. E. Flynn, Ph. D., M. A. Intro- 
duction by the Rev. Martin J. Scott, S. J. Pp. x-95. 

Sin and Repentance. By the Rev. E. J. Mahoney, D. D. Introduction by the 
Rev. Thomas M. Schwertner, O. P. Pp. ix-95. 

The Resurrection of the Body. By the Rev. Dom Justin McCann, M. A. 
Introduction by James J. Walsh, M. D. Pp. ix-96. 

The Church Triumphant. By the Rev. J. P. Arendzen, Ph. D., D. D., M. A. 
Introduction by the Rev. Harold Purcell, C. P. Pp. x-91. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Each $0.60 


The third group of the Treasury of Faith Series is in every way 
the equal of its predecessors. Each subject is, as Father Schwertner 
remarks of Sin and Repentance, “touched upon clearly and succintly 

by a man who is not only deeply versed in theology and the 
ways of the human heart, but who speaks a language which the toiler 
of the street, distracted by the wear and worries of the struggle for 
existence, can easily understand.” The authors have been chosen 
with respect to literary ability: all of them express attractively and 
in modern form matter which does not easily lend itself to such 
expression. 

In Man and His Destiny Father Martindale has followed strictly 
the division indicated in the title: the nature of man and the destiny 
of man. He has answered the two questions which all of us ask 
ourselves, What am I, and, What am I for. In his own inimitable 
way, enhanced by good examples and personal experiences, he has 
treated his topic in a most praiseworthy manner. 
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The works of Archbishop Goodier are of that type which can be 
pronounced good on a priori grounds. His Jesus Christ: The Man 
of Sorrows, especially the first part, is excellent. After an intro- 
ductory chapter of man and sorrow and Our Lord and sorrow, he 
shows us the Man of Sorrows in His life, His teachings and His 
death, and concludes with a chapter on the attitude of the Disciples 
toward suffering. The Gospel texts are so used that they give 
remarkable force to his words. 

Doctor Flynn wisely chose to follow St. Thomas in treating of 
The Supernatural Virtues. He has divided this well written little 
volume into three parts: the virtues in general, the virtues in partic- 
ular, and the gifts of the Holy Ghost, the beatitudes and the fruits of 
the Holy Ghost. We would like to have seen a discussion of St. 
Thomas’ coordination of the virtues, gifts, beatitudes and the fruits, 
showing which correspond, etc.; and in enumerating the objects of 
charity we would have mentioned the body. The exposition of the 
meaning of an act of perfect charity is worthy of especial com- 
mendation. 

Every Catholic believes in personal sin but not every Catholic 
has clear notions of everything implied in that belief. Father Ma- 
honey, relying strongly on St. Thomas, develops this aspect of Chris- 
tion Doctrine in an interesting and logical way in Sin and Repentance. 
Most of the book is concerned with mortal sin. There is a very good 
chapter on contrition and a noteworthy appendix on reparation. The 
remarks on the Mystical Body—which doctrine we sometimes neg- 
lect—are also good. 

Dom Justin McCann discusses The Resurrection of the Body 
in ten fine chapters. After making clear the meaning of the doctrine, 
he proceeds to show its reasonableness and miraculous character, how 
it is based on Scripture, especially St. Paul, and Tradition; and how 
we shall rise in the same bodies. He answers ancient and modern 
objections and concludes with a treatment of the qualities of the risen 
body. The distinctions introduced in naturally confusing parts en- 
ables anyone to follow with ease the explanations given. This most 
interesting subject could not be presented in a better manner than that 
of Dom Justin McCann. 

In the usual concise way of the Series Doctor Arendzen has 
answered all the questions we ordinarily ask about The Church Tri- 
umphant. He first explains how the vision of God satisfies the 
mind and the love of God satisfies the will; afterwards he takes up 
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the secondary sources of happiness in heaven and replies to such 
queries as these: Is heaven a place? Will heaven be the same for 
all? Do the Blessed feel for those on earth? His concluding chapter 
is on the state of the Blessed before the General Judgment. An 
appendix on the seven heavens completes the volume. Doctor Arend- 
zen has an attractive way of saying things; for instance on page 28: 
“We Catholics are, as a matter of fact, great believers in evolution, 
but we do not trouble ourselves so much about the evolution of the 
past, for whatever it has been it has only an historical interest. . . . 
We believe in the only evolution which really matters, the evolution 

. in which our own freewill plays a part . . . we are evolving 
beings, evolving according to God’s supernatural plan towards a life 
in union with Him.” 

Great praise is due Father Smith, the Editor of the Series. 
Everything is as we would wish it to be; even the size is adapted to 
a time which looks for compactness and multum in parvo. An over- 
sight however detracts just a bit from the excellent Introduction by 
Dr. Walsh in The Resurrection of the Body: reference is twice made 
to Father Smith as the author of that volume. We would recommend 
every book in the Series to the priest, the preacher, the layman, the 
retreatant—in fact, to everyone who wishes to give a reason for the 
hope that is in him. 1. &. S. 





The Life and Letters of Walter Drum, S. J. By Joseph Gorayeb, S. 
Pp. vi-313. New York: The America Press. 00. 


In this excellent volume, the recently deceased young Jesuit, 
Father Joseph Gorayeb, has raised a fitting memorial to his beloved 
friend and older brother in religion, the talented and eloquent Father 
Walter Drum of the Society of Jesus. Loyal son of the Soldier- 
Saint, Ignatius, and worthy of his own heroic parent, Captain John 
Drum, who fell in Cuba while leading his men to victory and whose 
mortal remains now rest among the Nation’s honored dead at Arling- 
ton, it is little wonder if from time to time something of the soldier 
strain, something of the martial spirit innate in him should assert 
itself. “Father Drum’s character was a dominating one and stood 
out imperatively in every gathering of men. He had his faults, as 
every child of Adam has, but a ‘diamond with a flaw in it is better 
than a common stone with none.’ By temperament—that gift of 
nature which is ours by birth—he was imperious and proud; but by 
character, and thus in deliberate action, he was humble and lowly- 
minded.” 
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Extracts from his diary together with numerous letters have been 
judiciously selected and admirably arranged; indeed to such an ex- 
tent that much of the book may be regarded as autobiographical. Of 
particular interest are those references pertaining to Scriptural studies 
and travels in the Orient. His brief though able descriptions of 
monuments and places famed in classical and biblical science, together 
with his keen survey of the customs and inhabitants of those distant 
lands rank him as a scholar far above the average, a priest and ob- 
server thoroughly conscious of the words of St. Paul: “Carefully 
study to present thyself approved unto God, a workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed, rightly handling the word of truth.” 

To many of the clergy Father Drum will best be remembered 
as a Scripturalist and as a regular contributor to the Ecclesiastical 
Review, Homiletic and Pastoral Review, and perhaps by the number 
and variety of articles written for the Catholic Encyclopedia, Biblio- 
theca Sacra, or others of a long list of periodicals and reviews. Fur- 
thermore, his retreats to priests, the various sisterhoods, and groups 
of the laity from every walk of life have stamped indelibly the 
memory of a most successful and devoted director of souls. An 
excellent chapter, “Retreats,” furnishes some insight as to his 
methods, also several touching testimonials of the great work accom- 
plished in this special field of endeavor. 

The influence of the saintly and eloquent pulpit orator, Father 
William Pardow, S. J., upon the aspirations and lifework of Father 
Drum cannot be fully estimated. But that it was something more 
than a mere passive agency, and that it really amounted to an 
impelling motive ever urging him on to greater efforts in the cause of 
truth is quite evident. In a certain sense it may be said that the 
younger soldier gathered up the standard from the falling hands of 
the veteran warrior and during his own brief day held aloft the 
Ignatian Banner in the leading pulpits of the East. The preaching 
laurels of Pardow lost nothing of their lustre while resting upon the 
brow of Drum. 

Surely, the many friends and admirers of this truly great priest 
and religious will read his life’s story with more than ordinary interest. 
And those who were denied the privilege of knowing and loving him 
in life will undoubtedly catch something of his indomitable spirit from 
these printed pages; a spirit which made him what he was, a loyal 
follower of his Captain Christ, a fearless champion of the Church, 
and a noble ornament to his religious brethren of the Society of Jesus. 

H. C. B. 
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The Life of All Living. The Philosophy of Life. By Fulton J. Sheen, 
Ph. D., S. T. D. Pp. 236. New York: The Century Company. $1.75. 


Our generation is reaping the fruits, or rather is paying the price, 
of an intellectual decline of the nineteenth century, which has tended 
to produce an indolent impressionism—an impressionism that has 
followed in the wake of the current appeal to experience as against 
good, solid thinking. A world that is suffering from the mental ills 
of sluggish and misdirected thinking stands in need of men who will 
open up the windows of the mind to allow an inflow of fresh air. 
Gilbert K. Chesterton has done just this thing for our age. But “the 
world stands in need of more G. K. Chestertons.” And it will rejoice 
to find another such in Dr. Fulton Sheen who is endowed with a like 
freshness of presentation, but whose doctrines are deeply rooted in 
and redolent of the thought of St. Thomas Aquinas and the early 
Fathers of the Church. 

The author’s two previous volumes are considered by many 
among the most timely and the finest works of Catholic apologetical 
philosophy that have appeared in English. Yet they are more, for 
the inadequacies of contemporary thought are therein made the more 
patent, and a solution is given for its very quests in the thought of 
an Aquinas. In the volume under consideration Dr. Sheen again 
demonstrates the eternal newness and freshness of the thought of 
St. Thomas; and “If solution to modern problems is a recommenda- 
tion for a philosophy . . . then the philosophy of St. Thomas is 
preéminently suitable to modern times.”* For the author acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness to, and his inspiration for his entire work, to 
the ideas contained in the eleventh chapter of St. Thomas’ Contra 
Gentes. 

The Life of All Living, has been rightly called “The Philoso- 
phy of Life” as it is a Christian philosophy of life—of the life which 
is ours through Christ. And it is timely. For following the Angelic 
Doctor, the author presents a twentieth century, which is essentially 
scientific in its attitude of mind, “an analogical description of 
Revealed Truths in terms of biology.” As Dr. Sheen has expressed 
it, “it might be called a Supernatural Biology—a treatise on Divine 
Life.” 

The Life of all living things is none other than God Himself, the 
Author of all life and being. God's life, as seen in the Blessed 
Trinity, is set forth in a telling and compelling way. Next, we see 
the life of Christ in His Mystical Body, the Church. We are shown 





* Fulton Sheen, God and Intelligence (New York, 1925), pp. 7. 8. 
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how we are born into this life and then pass on to the life of Christ 
in the Eucharist where He is our Life and Food. The price of this 
life is self-denial, a dying to self, whose inspiration is love of God, 
and whose reward is a participation in the very life of God. This 
life we term grace. Intimately related therewith, we see sin to be 
what it actually is, as well as the Judgment, Heaven and Hell—not as 
after-thoughts on the part of God, but as natural and logical conse- 
quences thereof. In the closing chapter we are shown how the 
universe itself has a sacramental value as a means whereby man may 
use all things created to draw closer to God. Man is the center of this 
universe, just as Christ is the center of the supernatural world. And 
Christ is God—the King of all. 

This treatise is, indeed, admirably done. Its freshness of appeal 
is tremendous. And while it is impossible to prove the Divine 
Mysteries of our Faith by reason, still, here we have a splendid 
example of the inspiration that is ours in St. Thomas, if we will but 
use him thoughtfully to show forth the completeness of our Faith. 
More than this, the persuasions of Aquinas can be employed with a 
striking and fruitful effect to show not only that the Mysteries are not 
contrary to reason, but that they are in reality the fulfillment of the 
highest aspirations of man. 

In reading this volume we have been repeatedly reminded 
of that simplicity and directness of appeal which were so char- 
acteristic of Fathers Maturin and Robert Hugh Benson. No 
doubt many will wish that the book had been enriched with an 
alphabetical index, which we hope to see added at an early date 
when it appears in its next edition. J. M. B. 





The Church And War. By Franziskus Stratman, O. P. Pp. 225. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $2.25. 

Facts are important, but vastly more important is the prob- 
lem behind the facts. Thus, despite the fact that from 1496 B. C. 
the proportion has been one year of peace to thirteen years of 
war, the problem remains as to the place of War in the moral 
code. In attacking any problem all the facts must be looked 
squarely in the face, and the principles must be then applied. In 
his consideration of war, Fr. Stratman takes up the question in 
a vigorous but fair manner, admitting the truth at all times, even 
when most bitter. Theory and practicality are combined to 
draw sane and workable conclusions. The fundamental and 
basic truth, he lays down, is the Mystical Body of Christ. 
Throughout the world to its farthest corners exist its members, 
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and it lays on all of them the fulfillment of the commandment of 
love which distinguishes “neither Jew nor Greek” but looks on 
all as “one in Christ Jesus.” 

War and the Mystical Body is then treated. The destruction 
and havoc to natural foundations and to the physical life and 
being of man are set forth in solemn truth. The moral debacle 
is brought forth into light, and the tinsel and sham in which the 
spiritual horrors of strife are so often hidden are ruthlessly 
stripped away, for he is dealing with a matter whose importance 
and results are well nigh incalculable. The evil effect of war on 
missionary work is shown. 

But, if war is morally right and the good effects outweigh 
the evil effects, then war is still permissible. The metaphysical 
and moral problem is then dwelt upon. The necessity of war is 
denied. In what is undoubtedly the outstanding element of the 
book, the conditions of a just war are laid down according to the 
traditional Catholic teaching. Four conditions are required; 
viz: declaration by lawful authority; a just cause, which pre- 
supposes positive evidence as to the moral guilt of the other 
party and moral certainty of victory; right intention, and the 
conducting of the war in the right manner. The application of 
these principles to modern war shows that it is impossible to 
justify war today. The assertion is not gratuitous, but demon- 
strated by an impartial and thorough examination of the facts, 
substantiated by the very attitude of nations trying to shift the 
responsibility on each other. 

War is, or should be, ordained to establishing peace and 
justice. How can these be obtained other than by War? A dis- 
cussion of the theories of Peace follows. There is Pacifism and 
Pacifism. Classic Pacifism is praised in its attempt to establish 
the rule of right and justice by an international system, but 
criticized for not going to the root of the disorder and conflict 
among nations, which is the upset of human nature. Only by 
living the doctrine of the Mystical Body can the world be knit 
together in a solid bond. Supplementing this true patriotism 
will show men the way to a pure devotion to country and its 
ideals and will drive out hatred of other nations by substituting 
respect and consideration for them. The two chapters on Pa- 
triotism and Love of Mankind are classics. 

The original work, due to its honesty, clarity and rare 
scholarship, produced a profound effect in Germany. The trans- 
lation, by H. Wauchope, is perhaps the ranking book in our lan- 
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guage on the subject of War and Peace, and merits for the pub- 
lishers the gratitude of all true lovers of Justice. L.M.C. 





Catholic Preachers of Today. With an Introduction by His Eminence Car- 
dinal Bourne. Pp. xvi-265. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 


This timely work constitutes a well arranged volume of 
sermons by prominent churchmen of England, America, Aus- 
tralia, Ireland and South Africa. The United States are repre- 
sented by “The Spirit of Christ and the Spirit of the World,” a 
masterly oration from the pen of His Eminence Cardinal O’Con- 
nell of Boston, also by “The Wonders of God,” the memorable 
address of His Eminence Cardinal Hayes at Solemn Mass on the 
occasion of the closing exercises of the Twenty-Eighth Interna- 
tional Eucharistic Congress convened at Chicago during June, 
1926. Other notable contributions to this compilation of seven- 
teen sermons are: “The Sufferings of Christ,” by Rev. Ronald A. 
Knox, “Unity” by C. C. Martindale, S. J., “The Mass” by Rev. 
Pius Carolan, C. P., and “The Mellowing of Old Age” by the Rev. 
Hugh Pope, O. P. With all due reverence, we feel that the other- 
wise scholarly Introduction by His Eminence Cardinal Bourne 
has been somewhat marred by the unhappy comparison which 
may be gathered from: “Whether it be a Cardinal who preaches, 
or a simple priest; be it a member of a religious order trained 
in lengthy leisure for his task, or one of the pastoral clergy 
over-burdened by the daily cares of his charge, the message is 
the same however differently it may be delivered.” Those of us 
who have experienced the thorough training of a religious order 
will readily agree that its length has some foundation in fact, 
but its leisure, as the term is ordinarily understood, belongs to 
the realms of fancy. 

From time to time, even as early as the Patristic Age, dis- 
courses have been grouped between covers and styled “homili- 
aria,” “sermon books,” and the like. These were much in vogue 
during the Middle Ages, frequently being used as models, then 
again pressed into service with slight change or adulteration. 
Until comparatively recent years a volume of this nature was a 
veritable vademecum for many busy clerics. However, the 
present generation, and not without reason, is accustomed to 
look askance upon everything bearing the impress of the “ser- 
mon book.” But just as the numerous volumes of Newman, 
Manning, Faber, and other masters of English religious prose 
are still read and studied after a lapse of half a century, so also, 
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we feel that Catholic Preachers of To-Day may satisfy a similar 
need in this modern era of self-sufficiency and originality. 
Primarily, it is a book of fundamental and eternal truths, a 
work that every Catholic and non-Catholic may read and re-read 
with real profit. As a fount of worthwhile ideas, as well as apt 
subject matter for meditation and spiritual reading for the clergy, 
sisters, and laity during periods of retreat, its merit is indeed 
inestimable. H.C. B. 


DIGEST OF RECENT BOOKS 


RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY: The animus of this latest contribution to 
religious controversy, Our Fathers Faith and Ours, by David S. Schaff, 
D. D., can well be judged from its sub-title, 4 comparison between Protes- 
tantism and Romanism. It is frankly a disappointing book whose author can 
only be held exempt from disingenuousness by the assumption of an 
ignorance which the very erudition of the book, to say nothing of its 
writer’s position as professor in the leading Protestant seminary of the 
country, forbids. It is a masterpiece of half-truths, and can not fail to be- 
come a veritable storehouse of misinformation for ignorant fanatics. Space 
does not permit any detailed refutation of its many inaccuracies, and any 
partial one would be worthless. It will be enough to remark that the 
author attempts to refer the larger part of Catholic dogma to the Middle 
Ages and never gives the slightest hint that these dogmas are held by the 
schismatic Greeks. This is fatal to his thesis. His acquaintance with Cath- 
olic doctrinal literature is extensive, but ten minutes of conversation with 
a Catholic priest would have given him a much needed insight into the 
genius of the Catholic Faith, the absence of which is probably the real 
reason of its glaring injustice. It must be said with regret that the book 
can only be placed in the same category as Littledale’s discredited Plain Reasons 
and will doubtless speedily meet the same fate. (Putman’s). 

Basing his thesis on the age-old doctrine of the mystical body of 
Christ, the Abbé Grimaud in My Mass presents a clear, precise exposition 
of the part which the faithful play in offering the Mass. The majority of 
Catholics, looking upon the priest as the minister of Christ and the offerer 
of the sacrifice, fail to appreciate the intimate part that is theirs as .co- 
offerers of the Mass. Msgr. J. F. Newcomb has translated the work from 
the French and in so doing has opened the way to a realization on the 
part of Catholics that each Mass they attend devoutly is really My Mass. 
The section on the means of hearing Mass well is especially practical. 
(Benziger, $2.00). 

The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass by Martin J. Scott, S. J., is one of his 
best works. Although the subject is one of the most sublime, Father 
Scott’s ability to express theological and mystical thought in clear, simple 
language gives the general reader a practical knowledge of the greatest 
oblation man ever offered to God. (Kenedy, $1.50). 

The Rev. S. Middleton, Ph. D., in his small, tastefully, and durably 
bound book of short meditations, Christ and the Priest, has achieved his 
aim to keep before the mind of the priest his true character and happi- 
ness in the study of his Model, Christ. Each part of each meditation is 
prolific of thoughts that prevent the deterioration of the priest, whose 
dealings with the outer world draw him from, and blind him to, his singular 
utility and importance, and his duty to self-sanctification. The style of the 
book is simple, candid, and winning. The use of concentrated studies of 
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plates of the finest paintings, readings from Scripture and the Roman 
Missal, together with up-to-date applications will make of this book a 
most beloved companion to the busy curator of souls who has time but to 
glance at a picture, or read a paragraph. (Benziger). 

The Reign of Christ, a most timely book whose talented author has 
interpreted very well the spirit of the three great encyclicals of Pius XI, 
The Consecration of All Mankind to the Sacred Heart, Christ the King, and 
Reparation Due to the Sacred Heart, in relation to our every day life. Fr. 
Husslein makes his readers realize that the thoughts contained in these 
papal documents are not merely of passing interest but the foundation 
stones of our spiritual life. It is a most useful and excellent book both 
for priest and layman and will do much for making Christ better known, 
and increasing devotion to the Sacred Heart, Our Blessed Mother and 
St. Joseph. (Kenedy, $2.00). 

God Infinite and Reason, by William J. Brosnan, S. J., Ph. D., is a 
scientific study of God, by the light of reason. It is a sequence of the 
author’s earlier work God And Reason, in which the existence of a self-exist- 
ing God was demonstrated. In the present volume there are ten theses, 
nine of which deal with the attributes of God as seen in His metaphysical 
essence; the tenth thesis is devoted to a refutation of Pantheism and the 
various erroneous forms of Monism. The author employs the Scholastic 
method throughout. Preceding each thesis is a copious, though incomplete 
list of recent and present-day adversaries, with excerpts and explanations 
of their doctrine. Each thesis is followed by objections and their refuta- 
tions which elucidate the doctrine. As is suggested by the title, this book 
is no ordinary reading; it requires a philosophical background and a 
training in Scholastic presentation. The clergy will find in this work a 
valuable supplement to their philosophy and theology; while the laity can 
fashion from it dialetical weapons to defend their belief in God. (The 
America Press). 

Father Scott’s Radio Talks is the title to the latest book from the 
pen of that leading apologist and masterly defender of the doctrines of 
the Church, Rev. Martin J. Scott, S. J. It consists of a collection of twenty- 
five fifteen-minute talks which Father Scott gave over the Paulist Radio 
Station WLWL, yielding to a widespread request for their publication. 
The topics treated in this book constitute a resumé of the principal doc- 
trines of the faith which actively affect society and the workaday world 
of today. Among the subjects which this unparalleled stylist projects are 
modernism, sex matters, divorce and birth control. In clear-cut argu- 
mentation he also explains the doctrine on Church and State, Purgatory, 
Hell and Indulgences. In a most laudable effort to dissipate misinforma- 
tion and misunderstanding concerning organized opposition to the Church, 
Father Scott explodes the Freemasonary hostility to revelation in the true 
Church. A chapter entitled “The Roman Question” is a most opportune 
treatise of something that is on the lips of most Americans just now. His 
final chapter “The Pope” might well be read and re-read not only for 
spiritual good by the faithful but also for enlightenment of those outside 
the Church, and the dispelling of error and prejudice against the Holy 
Father and the primacy of the Holy See. (Kenedy, $2.00). 

Those interested in Catholic liturgy and others desirous of informa- 
tion on the holy Sacrifice of the Mass will welcome the new edition of that 
handy volume, The Mass, by Rev. Joseph A. Dunney. Although the author 
primarily intended his work for the instruction of Catholic school children, 
we venture to say it has been more in use, and will continue to be so, 
among the more advanced students and seminarians. The work, though 
of course not exhaustive, is substantial and comprehensive. The usual 
division of the Mass is treated; the various parts, their relative importance 
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and significance. The many illustrations alone with their symbolic mean- 
ing make the book a profitable study for both young and old. We should 
suggest, as an added feature, an appendix explanatory, even briefly, of the 
various rites. (Macmillan, $2.50). 

“The better world has been one of man’s most unquenchable and most 
elusive hopes.” Thus begins Liberty in the Modern World (a posthumous 
work) by George Bryan Logan, Jr., and to all appearances thus it ends. In 
some nine chapters the author traces the history of men and movements 
through the ages to the present day, emphasizing the place of liberty in 
law, thought and expression, government, industry, science and religion, 
concluding that here in this world is man’s destiny. His ideal of brotherly 
love, good conduct, respect for law, the right and proper use of the gift 
of freedom possessed by man, would be praiseworthy were it not inad- 
equate, incomplete, and unsatisfactory, because it goes no further. It is 
not far-reaching enough. Aside from his obvious denial of a future state, 
he substitutes humanism for religion. Moreover, he considers religion as 
one of the subdivisions of sociology instead of the foundation and core 
of life, in which social action is but a part. For the Catholic, sound Chris- 
tian ethics, the reassuring doctrine of the immortality of the soul, and the 
promise of the Vision Beatific are a potent, positive and effective antidote 
for this aimless and discouraging philosophy. (U. of North Carolina 
Press, $2.00). 

SCRIPTURE: The parables, to the hearers of Christ, were clear as to their 
literal meaning and of absorbing interest. But behind these pleasing and 
easy running narratives Christ taught profound lessons incapable of being 
grasped by those, who in His own words, “have ears and hear not.” To 
us unfamiliar with so many of the characteristics and settings which are 
peculiar to Jerusalem, even the literal meaning of the parables lost much 
of their force. To bring out the full significance and to set forth hidden 
truths of these, Pére Olivier has given us The Parables of Our Lord. The 
book is composed of three sections; the parables of the kingdom of God, 
the parables of Mercy, and the parables of the Judgment. In the trans- 
lation, by E. Leahy, the force and beauty of the original are preserved, 
giving us the parables in a setting of magnificence and expressed in soul- 
stirring, impressive and captivating simplicity. (Kenedy, $3.25). 

Every lover of the Psalms, and especially those who are obliged to 
recite the Breviary daily, will find A Dictionary of the Psalter, by Dom 
Matthew Britt, O. S. B., an invaluable help to devotion and an easy means 
of clearing up many difficulties of the Latin text. Besides the dictionary 
proper there is a copious introduction which explains all the peculiar 
idioms and Hebraisms of the Vulgate Psalter. This book should have a 
place in the library of every priest and seminarian. (Benziger, $4.50). 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY: Mary Lawton, in Schumann-Heink, gives us 
the story of the life of this great singer as coming from her own lips. 
Mindful of her early days of struggle, she has left nothing out that would 
be of interest to the reader. The manner in which she relates her trials 
and successes indicates her unselfish devotion to her profession. Her 
Motherly advice to young women, is well worth while. Besides being the 
a great singer, she was always a true and devoted mother, filled with love 
and ambition for her children. Hence her sound advice is not entirely as 
an observer of life, but one richened with experience. (Macmillan, $5.00). 

The second of the contemplated four volumes of St. Basil, The Letters 
with Greek text and English translation by Roy J. Deferrari, Ph. D., shows 
the human side of this great Ceasarean bishop of action and government. 
It is a relief to see a learned and accurate translation from Greek which 
does not smack too formidably of the classroom. Critical and explana- 
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tory notes are plentiful. The work has that personal, biographical touch 
which only private letters can give. (Putmans). 

In fifteen short chapters of a volume entitled Teresa of Avila the 
Woman, Katherine F. Mullany presents an interesting study of “Spain’s 
greatest woman.” The author limits herself, as far as possible, to a con- 
sideration of the natural character of her subject. She emphasizes the 
beauty and strength of this character as manifested in her trials before 
the Reform of the Carmelite Order and, more especially, after the foun- 
dress had undertaken this task. Extracts from various sources and quota- 
tions from Teresa’s own writings show the human side of our saints and 
the difficulties they encountered on the road to perfection. In the chapter 
on The Reformer the author says: “. . . in Teresa’s day mental prayer 
was little practiced; vocal prayers and chanting of the Office being the 
only method then in use in the monasteries. . . . outside of the ‘Little 
Company of Jesus’ it was practically unkown.” This is not true. Leaving 
aside the words quoted above, this small volume should prove a source of 
encouragement and consolation for those striving to better themselves 
spiritually both within and without the convent walls. (Pustet, $1.25). 

The History of Catholic education in America is essentially connected 
with the Sisters of the divers teaching Orders and Congregations. Anyone 
interested in Catholic education will welcome this new book, Sister Julia 
by Sister Helen Louise, S. N. D., which tells the life-story of one of those 
noble and valiant women who succeeded, by her own superb faith and 
indomitable courage, in spite of the seemingly insuperable obstacles that 
beset her from every side. Sister Julia (Susan McGroarty) was born in 
Ireland and in her were found the sanctity and scholarship of her native 
isle. The book written in a beautiful and interesting style, makes very 
interesting and most profitable reading. (Benziger, $5.00). 

The centenary of Catholic Emancipation, which is to be celebrated 
this year in Great Britain and Ireland, makes appropriate the publication 
of Denis Gwynn’s book The Struggle for Catholic Emancipation. Naturally 
it lacks the fulness of detail and the authoritiveness of Bishop Ward’s 
monumental work, but, for the average reader, it contains a succinct out- 
line of the agitation which has immortalized the name of Daniel O’Connell. 
The sad story of the differences which arose between English and Irish 
leaders during the debate upon the Veto, is told in temperate fashion and 
with an admirable lack of the bitter partisanship which marred it, though 
perhaps Dr. Milner is treated with too much consideration. We are glad 
to note the fairness of the treatment of Dr. Troy who has not always re- 
ceived justice at the hands of Irish writers upon the period. Americans will 
be much interested in the threat of Bishop England of Charleston, which 
Mr. Gwynn seems to think is in North Carolina, to send forty thousand 
armed men under General Montgomery in the event of an armed rising. 
The book is well written and will repay reading by all interested in a great 
victory over a “Protestant Ascendency” and will stiffen American Cath- 
olics in their resistance to any attempt to rank them as a subject people. 
(Longmans, $3.50). 

DEVOTIONAL: Greater Perfection, the spiritual Conferences of Sister 
Miriam Teresa, by Rev. Charles C. Demjanovich, is a gem of devotional 
literature. That these profound conferences, dealing with the means and 
methods of achieving intimate union with God should have been produced 
by a novice-Sister is truly astonishing, and merits the pious hazard of their 
censor, that “the manner of their origin, dissemination and publication 
would indicate some particular purpose in the plan of Divine Providence 
for God’s greater glory.” Their scope is broad, ranging through such sub- 
jects as Sanctification, the Mass, the Sacraments, Prayer, the Incarnation 
and Union with God, but so simply are these truths unfolded that laics 
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as well as religious may find in them a well of inspiration and devotional 
suggestions. (Kenedy, $2.00). 

In Doctrine Spirituelle de Sainte Jeanne Francoise Chantal Fr. Mezard 
has effected an ascetical synthesis of the teachings of the sainted Found- 
ress of the Visitandines. The work forms a very excellent manual on 
Religious Perfection. It should be well received by all our sisterhoods 
since the admirable instructions and prudent counsels of St. Jeanne de 
Chantal so carefully arranged in this book were primarily directed to 
religious women consecrated to God’s service. (Letheilleux, 25 fr.). 

LITERATURE, DRAMA, FICTION: Yet Do Not Grieve by Conal 
O’Riordan is a story of the son of an Irish Baron. Born in Ireland, reared 
in England, David Tyrconnell Quinn follows in the footsteps of his father, 
and becomes a member of the King’s Halberdiers, but sees no fighting 
until the end, when he is accidentally wounded by a comrade at Waterloo. 
The story includes fascinating side-lights when it introduces the members 
of the Royal family, and their idiosyncracies; the operations of the Bank 
of England; and the old Irish nobility. The book is interesting, but at 
ieee it is drawn out too much and loses some of its force. (Scribners, 
$2.50). 

Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements are both well known in the 
literary field and have had long experience in the theatre. All on a 
Summer’s Day is a volume in which they give us six delightful one-act 
plays. They can be recommended to Little Theatres, Colleges and Schools, 
(French, $1.50). 

Barry Conners has taken a plot that was famous in the days of melo- 
dramas, named it The Mad Honeymoon and succeeded in giving us a 
most refreshing and sufficiently humourous comedy. At times it becomes 
almost slap-stick, but even a little slap-stick can be appreciated in these 
days,—it is becoming a lost art. (French). 

One of the outstanding results of the renewed interest in mediaeval 
literature and art is to be found in the attention being given to Miracle 
plays. For years students of the history of drama have seen in them the 
ancestors of the modern play, but it is only in recent years that efforts 
have been made to adapt them for modern stage production. Great 
credit, and the thanks of all interested in real art, is due to the Harvard 
Dramatic Club for its annual portrayal of these art treasures of forgotten 
years. Donald Fay Robinson has gathered into a single volume six plays 
produced by the club and added to them four others which have ast yet 
been produced, though richly deserving of the honour. The plays in- 
cluded in The Harvard Dramatic Club Miracle Plays, represent England, 
France, Holland, Spain, Germany and Italy. Full directions are given as 
to production and an appendix contains the appropriate chant, apparently 
derived from the Solesmes liturgical books, with the exception of one part 
song in the Coventry play. These plays contain nothing to render pro- 
duction difficult and their spirit of rich Catholic piety commend them as a 
substitute for the insipid Christmas pageants so often inflicted upon our 
long-suffering Catholic people. The work of editorship has been splendidly 
performed by Mr. Robinson and there is a fine preface by George Pierce 
Baker which is most stimulating. ( French, $3.00). 

He came Seeing,.A Play in One Act, by Mary P. Hamlin, is based on 
the Gospel account of the healing of the boy born blind, one of the miracles 
worked by Our Lord in the last year of His life on earth. It recalls the 
good news of “the Son of Man Who came from God,” and touches the 
heart-strings especially near the close, when the boy born blind receives 
his sight from Jesus, but as a price (disclosed by the stern aristocratic 
Pharisee, Hilkiah) has to give up father, mother and all his friends. The 
characters are two men, two women, a boy of eighteen and neighbors 
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(children included). The action passes in a room of a small stone (or 
mud-brick) house in Jerusalem in December of the last year of Jesus’ 
life. This play of about thirty pages makes a pleasant and instructive 
entertainment and may be warmly recommended for the use of parish and 
school dramatic societies. (French, $0.35). 

The Springboard, A Comedy in Three Acts, by Alice Duer Miller. In 
this comedy, produced at the Mansfield Theatre, New York, October 12, 
1927, Miss Miller has woven an interesting plot about two figures: “Vickie” 
Hazen, a self-indulgent and sans-character fellow, and young Mary Mc- 
Vittey, the girl he steals from George Bayard, his solid and serious partner- 
in-law. Vickie persuades Mary, holder of the Flemming Art Prize, not to 
go to Paris but to stay at home and marry him. Three years later, 
innocent Mary, scolded by Vickie’s Mother because her son neglects her, 
scolded by George because Vickie neglects business, and scolded by Mrs. 
Flemming, a rich, dashing, handsome and quite young widow, for prevent- 
ing Vickie—so it seems to her—from seeing her sometimes, gets a divorce 
and regains her former freedom and peace. But only for a short time, 
for Vickie, sick with fever, keeps after her and contrives to rest his head 
on her shoulder again before the curtain drops. The six female and four 
male characters are well chosen and their parts are cleverly written. The 
play teaches the attractiveness of a good and serious-minded young woman 
and should appeal to American College dramatic societies. (French, $0.75). 

Isabelle Clarke in Strangers of Rome tells the story of two sisters, 
Enid and Jean Shirley. They pay a visit to Rome and for the rest of 
their lives are influenced by the events which happened in the Eternal 
City. The death of their mother following so quickly upon that of their 
father leaves them to face the realities of life alone. One, making her 
own pleasure the term of all her activities, finds only restlessness and 
dissatisfaction, discovering finally that the crowning disappointment is the 
penalty for a transgression committed in her early life. The other, with 
unfaltering courage and unswerving devotedness to a high ideal, attains 
happiness for herself by providing it for others. One admires the gentle 
Duchess, loves the solicitous and loyal Jean, and despite her selfishness 
feels sorry for Enid. The story is interesting, the narrative pleasingly 
handled, and the characters searchingly and skilfully portrayed. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., $2.50) 

The New Beatrice, by Gratia Eaton Baldwin, is a little book which will 
prove of interest to a Dante student. It is a special work and its aim is to 
prove as far as possible that Beatrice is not an historical but an allegorical 
figure. “the Virtue that counsels.” It is a clever book and shows wide 
reading and understanding. Although one may not agree with all Miss 
Baldwin’s conclusions, they command respect, for it is quite evident that 
they were all well thought out. One statement, however, was not the 
result of thought but of misunderstanding. St. Thomas Aquinas did not 
consecrate his life or his thought to the doctrines of his Order. His 
Order as such has no doctrines, it is an integral part of the Catholic 
Church and has no private system. The “Summa” is a brief, clear and 
ordered exposition of the entire Catholic Doctrine. (Columbia University 
Press, $2.00) 

It will be difficult to find among modern American prose anything to 
equal, in living interest and appeal and lyric beauty of expression, Henry 
Van Dyke’s latest Christmas story, Even Unto Bethlehem. This “human 
story of a divine event” is told with dignity and reverence. Unfortunately, 
the author does not share the light of our Faith, the light that enlight- 
ened Augustine, Jerome, Bernard, Aquinas. Hence, he does not see, as 
they saw, that in that “Holy Night” there were no “sharpest pains” but 
all “deepest joys.” The birth of Christ was not ordinary. It was mirac- 
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ulous. As St. Thomas says, to show that He was man Christ was born 
of a woman; to show that He was God He was born of a Virgin, without 
pain or sorrow. (Scribners, $1.50). 

Fiction By Its Makers, edited by Francis X. Talbot, S. J., is a collec- 
tion of essays dealing with the novel, previously published in America, and 
now gathered in book-form. The contributors, Catholic authors, such as, 
Chesterton, Belloc, Ronald Knox, Henry Bordeaux, Kathleen Norris, Agnes 
Repplier, Francis J. Finn, S. J., give their views on various aspects of this 
type of fiction. The Novel Reader, the Modern Novel, the Catholic Novel, 
the Art of the Novel, the Trend of the Novel, are some of the subjects 
that are treated. The book deserves attention, since it is interesting, 
entertaining, and thought-provoking, many of the opinions proposed having 
already provoked a lively controversy. A bibliography of the contributors’ 
works is appended. (America Press). 

EDUCATION, SOCIOLOGY: The value of a proper training for The 
Community School Visitor can scarcely be over-emphasized. Inspired by 
this fact and guided by her own experience and that of others, Sister 
Mary Salome, O. S. F., in this latest of the Marquette Monographs on 
Education, defines clearly the position and analyzes practically the duties 
of this important factor in Parochial-School education. To the teachers 
of her community, the School Visitor should be an adviser and consoler. 
Her experience is the Alembic in which the progressive plans of each 
receive their sympathetic analysis and efficient evaluation. This excellent 
study should be of especial interest to Religious Superiors as well as to the 
individual Sisters under their charge. To the various Visitors, it should 
prove, if not a norm, at least a worthy ally. (Bruce, $1.20) 

Two very interesting volumes have recently been added to the social 
study series of the University of North Carolina. Public Poor Relief In 
North Carolina by Roy M. Brown contains a brief analysis of the public 
poor relief in the state from the Colonial period down to our own times. 
The author brings to light the horrible conditions existing in many counties 
due to want of proper supervision and lack of segregation of the physically 
and mentally unfit from the deserving poor. The progress of recent years 
is noted and it augurs well for the future. (University of N. Carolina 
Press, $2.00). 

Welfare Work In Mill Villages by Harriet L. Herring is a volume 
replete with first hand information. The author personally investigated 
three hundred and twenty-two mills and villages and makes a clear, 
straightforward presentation of the facts. The contents treat of the peo- 
ple of N. Carolina and their economic activity—the people in the mills— 
educational activity—aid of churches—community work—extra-mill activi- 
ties—housing. The receiver was glad to learn of the close contact that 
exists between employer and employee and the former’s realization that 
he is dealing with human beings. It is a good index of what future 
development may bring. (University of N. Carolina Press, $5.00). 

Bulletin No. 5, of the Catholic University of Pekin. It is just five 
years since the Holy Father entrusted the care of China’s Catholic educa- 
tion to the American Benedictines. In this short time marvels have been 
accomplished under their able care, and under the direct guidance of the 
Rev. Barry O’Toole, rector of the University. Bulletin No. 5, is able to com- 
pare with the majority of American college and university bulletins both in 
matter and in form. Its cover breathes forth the spirit and characteristics 
of China, and in perusing its pages, one will find a veritable store-house of 
erudition. The life and history of the Ex-Prime Minister of China, who has 
recently entered the Benedictine Order is very interesting and gives an in- 
sight into the soul of this great diplomat, M. Rene Lu Cheng-hsiang. The 
student of history will find “The Contemporaries of Marco Polo” a very 
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enlightening story of the great Franciscan Friar and his co-workers in 
the discoveries of those ancient Asiatic Empires. (The Archabbey Press, 
Latrobe, Pa.). 


SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


With Saints and Sages. By Father Lasance. A Book of Reflections and 
Prayers. (Benziger, $4.75). 

The Page of Christ. By Rev. Raymond J. O’Brien. A short book of 
instructions for altar-boys. (Benziger). 

The Forty-Hours Devotion to Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament, by J. E. 
Moffatt, S. J. (Benziger. $0.20). 

Stations of the Way of the Cross. By Bro. Max Schmalzl, C. SS. R. 
(Pustet). 


Come Follow Me. By Rev. Patrick T. Quinlan. (Benziger. $0.20). 


Plays Published by Samuel French, The Poor Little Turkey Girl, a Play 
of Pueblo Indian Folk Lore, by Dorothy Hamilton Brush; Pink And 
Patches, by Margaret Bland; The Little Flower, by Marie Doran; 
Knives From Syria, by Lynn Riggs; Corney Takes a Chance by Eras- 
tus Osgood; Joe by Jane Dransfield; Blood O’Kings by Jane Drans- 
field; Miss Tabitha’s Garden by Martha M. Seavey; Betty Engaged 
by Marion Short; Cinderella by Eugenia Sheppard Black; Hero Wor- 
ship by Francis Hargis; The Land of Dont Want To by Lilian Bell 
and Alice Gerstenberg; Really Mr. Jenkins by R. Dana Skinner; 
Pride and Prejudice by Mrs. Steele MacKaye; Take My Advice by 
Elliott Lester; That Upper Forty by Marvin Herrick and Hoyt H. 
Hudson; What Imagination Will Do, Mister Susan Peters, by Har- 
riet Ford; Balanced Diet by Elizabeth Lay Green; The Old Timer’s 
Bureau, by John H. Munson; How the Princess Capricious Became the 
Empress of Tiny Isle by John Russel; Wedding Clothes by Grace 
Kiner; Crick Bottom Plays, five midwestern sketches, by E. P. 
Conkle; Too Busy, by Bertha Wallace; Out of the Night, by John 
Smith; The Clean Up, by Barry Conners; The Meanest Man in the 
World, by Augustin MacHugh. 


Margaret Sinclair by F. A. Forbes, Lethielleux, Paris. 


PAMPHLETS: Shock Troopers of Christ by Francis P. LeBuffe, S. J. 
Christmas Thoughts by William I. Lonergan, S. J. (The America Press, 
each $0.10). Catechetical Classes for Public School Catholics by Rev. 
Joseph Moreto (Sunday Visitor, each $0.10). 
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ST. JOSEPH’S PROVINCE 


With this issue a new staff undertakes the editing of DoMINICANA. 
The magazine has been, for the past two years, in the hands of a highly 
capable and zealous organization composed of Bro. Bernard Walker, O. P., 
Editor; Bro. Matthew Hanley, O. P., Associate Editor; Bro. Nicholas 
Walsh, O. P., Literary Editor; Bro. Leo Carolan, O. P., Chronicler for 
St. Joseph’s, Holy Name, and Foreign Provinces; Bro. Jordan Dillon, O. P., 
Chronicler for Dominican Sisterhoods; and Bro. Berchmans Affleck, O. P., 
Circulation Manager. We do not hesitate to say that under their manage- 
ment DomINICANA has continued its steady growth and attained to a very 
high standard of excellence. On behalf of their brother Theological Stu- 
dents we extend to them our sincere thanks and appreciation for their ex- 
cellent service. 

















The present staff of DomMINICANA is composed of Bro. Timothy Sparks, 
O. P., Editor; Bro. Charles Daley, O. P., Associate Editor; Bro. Victor 
Flanagan, O. P., Literary Editor; Bro. Dominic Ross, O. P., Chronicler for 
St. Joseph’s, Holy Name, and Foreign Provinces; Bro. Henry Schmidt, 
O. P., Chronicler for Dominican Sisterhoods; Bros. Ignatius Tucker, O. P., 
and Patrick Dowd, O. P., Business Managers; Bros. Theodore Smith, 
O. P., and Augustine O’Connor, O. P., Circulation Managers. 


The Fathers and Students extend their heartfelt sympathy to the Revs. 
F. D. McShane, O. P., C. C. McGonagle, O. P., and D. P. Coughlin, O. P., 
on the deaths of their sisters; to Rev. H. L. Martin, O. P., on the death 
of his mother; and to Bros. Paschal Regan, O. P., and David Donovan, 
O.P., on the deaths of their fathers. 


His Eminence, Cardinal Ceretti, was the guest of the Fathers of St. 
Vincent Ferrer’s Priory, New York, on January 18. His Lordship, Thomas 
C. O’Reilly was also a guest of the Fathers for several days. A visit was 
likewise had from His Grace, Archbishop McNicholas. 


His Grace, Archbishop Sinnott, has invited the Dominicans to con- 
duct all the Lenten Missions in his diocese of Winnepeg, Canada. 


The Very Revs. M. J. Ripple, O. P., and J. H. Healy, O. P., will preach 
every day during Lent in the Cathedral of Toronto, Canada. 


The most successful mission ever conducted at the Bowery Mission, 
New York, was given during the month of February. The Revs. D. A. 
Wynn, O. P., F. O'Neill, O. P., J. L. Finnerty, O. P., R. M. Burke, O. P., 
and G. C. Kelly, O. P., conducted the services. 


_ Rev. V. R. Burnell, O. P., preached a two weeks’ mission in St. Jere- 
mias’ Church, Detroit, and a retreat to the Holy Name Society of St. 
Catherine’s Church, in the same city. 
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Very Rev. R. P. Cahill, O. P., and Rev. J. B. Hughes, O. P., were the 
preachers of a two weeks’ mission in Croswell, Mich. Father Cahill and 
Father Mahoney directed a two weeks’ mission at St. Patrick’s Church, 
Kent, Ohio. Assisted by Father Martin, Father Cahill conducted a two 
weeks’ mission in St. Patrick’s Church, Columbus, Ohio. 


Rev. H. L. Martin, O. P., was the director of a two weeks’ mission at 
the Church of Our Lady, Louisville, Ky., and a week’s mission at Glenwood 
Springs, Colo., and at the Church of the Presentation, Denver, Colo. 
Fathers Martin and Sullivan conducted a two weeks’ mission at the 
Church of the Annunciation, Denver, Colo., while at the Churches of St. 
ed Magdalene and St. Leo, in Denver, missions were given by Father 

ullivan. 


The Revs. V. R. Burnell, O. P., and L. A. Smith, O. P., were in charge 
of a mission in St. Matthew’s Church, Norwood, Ohio. Father Burnell was 
the master of the retreat for the Dominican Tertiaries of St. Louis Ber- 
trand’s Church, Louisville, Ky. = 

A 4 } 

A doctrinal mission was preached at the Church of the Sacred Heart, 

Dayton, Ohio, by the Revs. Bernard Hughes, O. P., and Ambrose Smith, 

O. P., and a parochial mission by these same Fathers at the Cathedral, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Fathers Smith and Mahoney conducted a two weeks’ 

mission at Midland, Pa., while, at the Church of St. John, Jackson, Mich., 
a mission was conducted by Fathers Hughes and Martin. 


The Very Rev. J. H. Healy, O. P., Superior of the Eastern Mission 
Band, assisted by Revs. D. V. Dolan, O. P., and N. P. Doane, O. P., 
preached a very successful mission at St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church, New 
York City. 


At the closing exercises of the Annual Convention of the Federation 
of Newman Clubs of the New York District held in the Church of St. Paul 
the Apostle, New York City, Rev. Quitman F. Beckley, O. P., addressed 
a body comprising more than a thousand students. His sermon, broad- 
cast over the Paulist Radio Station WLWL, was entitled, “The Catholic 
Student and His Religion.” 


Father Beckley was the master of the Annual Retreat of the lay- 
students at the Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., on 
February 15, 16, 17 


Rev. E. L. van Becelaere, O. P., gives weekly conferences to the 
Dominican Nuns of Perpetual Adoration at the Blessed Sacrament Mon- 
astery, Detroit, Mich. 


Rev. V. F. Kienberger, O. P., preached at the Holy Name Rally held 
in St. Peter’s Cathedral, London, ” Ontario, on February 10. Father Kien- 
berger also addressed the members of the Central Verein at their State 
Convention Mass in the Church of St. Boniface, Detroit, Mich., on Novem- 
ber 14, 1928. His address was entitled, “Catholic Action.” 





Doctrinal missions for non-Catholics were preached at St. Dominic’s 
Church, Detroit, Mich., January 27—February 3, by the Revs. C. M. Mulvey, 
©... f., and L. A. Smith, O. P., and also at the Cathedral, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., February 17—March 3, ‘by the Revs. W. D. Sullivan, O. P., and L. 
A. Smith, O. P. 
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Lenten courses of sermons will be given in St. Dominic’s Church, 
Youngstown, Ohio, as follows: on Wednesday evenings a series of moral 
sermons on “The Vital Subjects of Today,” by the Rev. G. R. Scholz, O. P., 
and on Sunday evenings a series of dogmatic sermons on “Catholic Doc- 
trines That Catholics Should Know,” by the Rev. A. C. Therres, O. P. 
Father Scholz will likewise conduct a novena in honor of the Little Flower 
on Monday evenings during Lent. 


The Fathers of the Southern Mission Band conducted missions at the 
following Dominican Churches: St. Dominic’s, Youngstown, Ohio; St. 
Peter’s, Memphis, Tenn.; St. Louis Bertrand’s, Louisville, Ky.; and Holy 
Rosary, Houston, Texas. 


These same Fathers preached the Forty Hours Devotions in the fol- 
lowing places: Fenton, Mich.; Wabash, Ind.; Hillsdale, Mich.; at St. 
Mary’s Church, Lansing, Mich.; and in Detroit at the churches of St. 
Brigid, St. Dominic, St. Mary Magdalene, and St. Francis of Sales. 


A retreat for the men of St. Frances of Rome Church, Louisville, Ky., 
was conducted by the Rev. V. R. Burnell, O. P., February 13-17. A similar 
retreat will be conducted by Father Burnell, March 17-24, in St. Gregory’s 
Church, Detroit, Mich. 


Lenten missions will be preached by Very Rev. R. P. Cahill, O. P., and 
Rev. J. B. Hughes, O. P., at St. Mary’s Church, Warren, Ohio, and in 
Roseville, Mich. Similar missions will be under the direction of Revs. 
V. R. Burnell, O. P., and C. M. Mulvey, O. P., in Holy Angels Church, 
Dayton, Ohio, and of Father Burnell, assisted by Father Sullivan, in the 
Church of Our Lady of Peace, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A Lenten course of sermons is being preached by the Very Rev. 
Ignatius Smith, O. P., in the Cathedral, Baltimore, Md. 


Very Rev. E. G. Fitzgerald, O. P., is delivering a series of doctrinal 
sermons at the Church of St. Matthew in Washington, D. C., during Lent. 


Eucharistic Lenten sermons are being delivered each Tuesday evening 
in St. Leo’s Church, New York City, by the Rev. V. C. Donovan, O. P., as 
follows: “The Blessed Eucharist and the Lenten Spirit’; “The Blessed 
Eucharist and Faith’; “The Mass, the Central Act of Life”; “The Blessed 
Eucharist, the Sacrament of Unity’; “The Blessed Eucharist, the Sacra- 
ment of Love.” 


Rev. R. E. Kavanah, O. P., conducted a retreat for the ladies of St. 
Theresa’s Parish, Providence, R. I., at the close of which three hundred 
new members were received into the Sodality. 


During the month of February, Father Kavanah delivered a series of 
three lectures to the St. Camillus’ Guild of Catholic Nurses of Providence, 
R. I, under the following titles: “Nursing, a Vocation”; “Nursing, a 
Service”; “Nursing, an Apostolate.” 


On January 16, Rev. L A. Georges, O. P., conducted a Holy Name 
Rally at the Church of St. James, Arctic, R. I 
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Rev. A. B. Cote, O. P., delivered a lecture entitled, “Close-Ups: Seeing 
France,” before the Catholic Men’s Club, Providence, R. L, on February 6. 


The sermon at the Golden Jubilee Services of the Father Matthew 
Total Abstinence Society of Pittsfield, Mass., on February 7, was delivered 
by Rev. D. M. Galliher, O. P., Dean of Providence College. 


On February 7, a new addition to Providence College was blessed by 
the Rt. Rev. W. A. Hickey, D. D., Bishop of Providence. Solemn High 
Mass was sung in the auditorium of the building by the Very Rev. L. C. 
McCarthy, O. P., President of the College, and the sermon for the occasion 
was delivered by the Very Rev. M. J. Ripple, O. P., National Director of 
the Holy Name Society. The addition contains an auditorium with a seat- 
ing capacity of eleven hundred, a cafeteria, seven class-rooms, chemical and 
biological laboratories, a library, and rooms for members of the faculty. 


HOLY NAME PROVINCE 


Rev. Sebastian Bohan, O. P., was called to his eternal reward in No- 
vember. His funeral was held from St. Dominic’s Church, San Francisco, 
California, the final absolution being given by His Grace, the Most Rev. 
Edward J. Hanna, Archbishop of San Francisco. 


On January 8, Rev. J. A. Hunt, O. P., Pastor of St. Dominic’s Church, 
Eagle Rock, Los Angeles, died at the Sisters’ Hospital in that city. After 
a Solemn Mass of Requiem in the Los Angeles Cathedral the remains 
were sent to St. Dominic’s Convent, Benicia, California, for burial. 


Rev. Francis del Rio, O. P., of the Philippine Province, has been ap- 
pointed professor at the House of Studies of the Province at Benicia, 
California. 


Rev. Patrick Purcell, O. P., has been assigned to St. Vincent’s Church, 
Vallejo, California. 


The Rev. Fathers Bertrand Connolly, O. P., and Thomas Lewis, O. P., 
are giving missions throughout the state of Montana. The Southern Mis- 
sion Band, composed of the Rev. Fathers Kelly, O. P.. McDermott, O. P., 
Lindsey, O. P., and Thuente, O. P., are giving missions in Los Angeles and 
Fresno Dioceses. 








On February 23, in St. Dominic’s Church, San Francisco, the Most Rev. 
Edward J. Hanna, D. D., Archbishop of San Francisco, raised to the dignity 
of the priesthood the Revs. Raymond Sullivan, O. P., Hyacinth Valine, 
O. P., James Butler, O. P., and Wilfred Ryan, O. P. On the same day 
Bro. Robert Feehan, O. P., was ordained to the subdiaconate. 





FOREIGN CHRONICLE 


In December Very Rev. Louis Nolan, O. P., Provincial of Lithuania and 
Socius to the Master General, was appointed Prior of the Collegio An- 
gelico, Rome. 


Although in residence at Oxford for several years back, the Domini- 
cans are soon to have the formal opening of their Oxford Priory, a house 
which restores the Order to Oxford at no great distance from the site 
of its early home there seven hundred years ago. 
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Very Rev. H. D. Noble has inaugurated his third priorate at the House 
of Studies of the Province of France at Le Saulchoir, Belgium. 


Recently Very Rev. H. M. Donegan, O. P., Provincial of the Irish 
Dominicans, celebrated the Golden Jubilee of his ordination to the priest- 
hood, on which occasion he received from his Holiness, the Pope, the 
Apostolic Blessing. 





Very Rev. M. M. Tuyaerts, O. P., has been appointed Regent of Studies 
of the Dominican Theologate at Louvain. This College, together with the 
House of Philosophy at Gand, constitutes the Studium Generale of the 
Province of Belgium. 





The Dominicans of the Canadian Province have established at Montreal 
an association of prayer and charity entitled, “The Apostolic League for 
the Conversion of Japan.” 


The number of students registered at the Collegio Angelico, Rome, for 
this scholastic year is four hundred and ninety, of whom seventy-three 
belong to the Order. Last year the total number of students registered 
was four hundred and twenty-nine. 


The deaths have recently occurred at Rome of two distinguished mem- 
bers of the Order, namely, Father Buonpensiere and Father Hugon. 
Both men distinguished themselves as professors of theology and in the 
various theological and philosophical works which they wrote. Father 
Buonpensiere was the last Regent of the Minerva, before that institute was 
absorbed into the present Collegio Angelico. He was later Professor at 
the Lateran Seminary, Rome. Father Hugon has been for many years 
past a professor at the Collegio Angelico and was always active in ecclesi- 
astical affairs in Rome. 


SISTERS’ CHRONICLE 


Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor (New York City) 
Four sisters have established the community's latest (the sixth) foun- 
dation within the confines of St. Dominic’s Parish, Detroit, Mich. It is 
known as St. Vincent Ferrer Convent. 


Congregation of St. Mary-of-the-Springs (East Columbus, Ohio) 

On Sunday morning, January 13th, at the motherhouse, Sister Mary 
Audrey departed from this life after a lingering illness, borne with un- 
varying patience and entire resignation. She was the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Snyder of Steubenville, Ohio, who have generously given two 
other daughters to the community, Sisters Beata and Frances. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary (Summit, N. J.) 
Four sisters pronounced their perpetual vows at Rosary Shrine on the 
Feast of the Immaculate Conception. Very Rev. D. R. Towle, O. P., the 
convent chaplain, presided. 


A series of novenas in honor of Blessed Imelda was begun on Decem- 
ber 6th. Every Thursday the novena prayers are recited for the intentions 
of all Rosarians who submit their petitions. Many reports of favors ob- 
tained through her intercession are beginning to come in. 
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On January 26th, a novice pronounced her temporary vows in the 
presence of many relatives and friends. Father Towle presided at the 
ceremony and preached the sermon for the occasion. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary (Union City, N. J.) 
Rev. C. I. Litzinger, O. P., was the celebrant of Midnight Mass on 
Christmas. 


On January 31st, death claimed a member of the community, Sister 
Mary of the Assumption, who was in the thirty-third year of her religious 
life. May she rest in peace. 


_ . Two large adoring angels, beautifully carved in white marble, were 
installed on either side of the main altar of the chapel, on February 6th. 
They are a gift of a generous benefactress of the community. 


On February 17th, Miss Lillian Deshais received the habit of the Order 
and Sister Mary Angela of the Sacred Heart pronounced temporary vows. 


Mouni St. Mary-on-the-Hudson (Newburgh, N. Y.) 

The Rt. Rev. John J. Dunn, D. D., V. G., on December 17th gave 
the Sisters and students a delightful account of his visit to the Eucharistic 
Congress at Sydney, and to the mission fields of China, the Philippines 
and other sections of the far East. Of special interest was his picture of 
the Dominican Fathers, Sisters, and Brothers laboring in China. 


On January 17th, Rev. Thomas J. McDonnell, who accompanied the 
Right Reverend Bishop on his trip, exhibited pictures covering every stage 
of the trip. For the first time, also, were shown the reels of the laying 
of the corner-stone and the blessing of the Greater Mount St. Mary, at 
which His Eminence Patrick Cardinal Hayes officiated. 


The first students’ retreat in the new Mount St. Mary was given 
January 25th to 29th by the Rev. John L. Finnerty, O. P 


Convent of St. Catherine (Racine, Wis.) 


On December 18th, Rev. Thomas a’Kempis Reilly, O. P., visited St. 
Catherine’s and gave an interesting conference on St. Catherine of Siena. 


On January 17th, Rev. Geo. A. Keith, S. J., gave a lecture on the Mass, 
its history and parts. The pictures accompanying it were clear and im- 
pressive. He is doing a commendable work, bringing the Mass and its 
significance before the people in an entirely original and interesting way. 


A class of two hundred of the high school students were received into 
the Society of Knights and Handmaids of the Blessed Sacrament. The 
object of the society is to give incentive to frequent Holy Communion, to 
foster a deep love and devotion for this great Sacrament, and to increase 
daily visits to the oratory. 


Mount Saint Dominic Convent (Caldwell, N. J.) 
The annual community retreat was conducted by Very Rev. S. R. 
Brockbank, O. P. 


On January 26th, Gottfried Galston, concert pianist, gave a recital for 
the pupils of the academy. 
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Through the kindness of Rev. Isidore Smith, C. P., Director, “Ve- 
ronica’s Veil,” the American Passion Play, was presented for the benefit 
of the Sisters of St. Dominic at St. Joseph’s Auditorium, Union City, N. J 





A course of doctrinal lectures is being given to the Novices by Rev. 
John A. Nowlen, O. P 


Monastery of the Immaculate Conception (115 Washington Ave., 
Albany, N. Y.) 

Reverend Mother M. Emmanuel died on November 28th, 1928. She 
was one of the four foundresses who brought the Second Order of cloistered 
Dominicans from France in 1880 to open their first establishment in Amer- 
ica at Newark, N. J. In 1889 she became Prioress, in 1906 made a founda- 
tion at Detroit, Mich., and, lastly, in 1915 she opened another house in 
Albany, N. Y. An indefatigable worker, her kindliness and broad sympathy 
endeared her to all with whom she came in contact. Her death is a great 
loss to the community and to her many friends far and near. Her body 
reposes temporarily in the receiving vault of St. Agnes’ Cemetery, but 
will be placed in the vault under the chapel of the new monastery which is 
nearing completion. 


The completion of the new convent, with its added facilities and ex- 
panded quarters, will enable the Sisters to receive postulants to the choir 
and lay sisterhood. Those wishing to join the community may either 
write to the Mother Superior or call at the present temporary address. 
No dowry is exacted of those postulants whose means are so limited that 
they cannot afford it. The Most Blessed Sacrament is perpetually ex- 
posed and the Sisters spend their lives in adoration. 


Congregation of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart (Grand Rapids, Mich.) 


Dominican Sisters stationed in Grand Rapids and vicinity assembled at 
Marywood, Saturday, February 9th, for the Second Annual Teachers’ Con- 
vention held by the community. Papers, discussions, and demonstrations 
constituted an interesting program for the day. With one exception, all 
the speakers were Sisters. Such a convening of religious teachers has 
been found stimulating and encouraging in its effects. 


The roll of Dominicans has been extended by nine names since Feb- 
ruary 12th, when nine young women received the habit in Sacred Heart 
Chapel, Marywood. The newly admitted religious are: Sisters Mary 
Judith, Jane Dominic, Frances Therese, Mary Simeon, Gertrude Ann, Rose 
Agnes, Rose Carlita, Rose Aloysia and Mary Laetitia. 





A manifestation of the students interest in the liturgical movement is 
seen in their enthusiasm for the liturgical choir, recently formed. The 
special objective of the choir at present is to sing the Proper of the Mass 
for each day. 


Foreign Mission Sisters of Saint Dominic (Maryknoll, N. Y.) 

In November, Mother Mary Joseph, Superioress-General, made her 
first visitation of the convents in Hawaii. The Maryknoll Sisters began 
work in Hawaii last year at the request of Rt. Rev. Stephen P. Alencastre, 
S. S. C. C., D. D., Vicar Apostolic of the Hawaiian Islands. 
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On the Island of Oahu, the Sisters teach in two schools in Honolulu 
and conduct a mission school at Heeia, on the opposite side of the Island. 
At Wailuku on the Island of Maui, they have accepted the care of St. 
Anthony’s School, with four hundred pupils, and of St. Anthony’s Orphan- 
age, with over a hundred children. The number of Maryknoll Sisters in 
the Hawaiian Islands is now twenty-seven. 


Since 1912 the community has been living in scattered frame buildings 
on the property of the Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America at 
Maryknoll, N. Y., and due to their rapid expansion are now planning a 
permanent motherhouse, which will be begun in the spring. It will be 
erected across the road from the Maryknoll grounds, on property which 
was purchased by the Sisters. The American Foreign Mission Sisterhood 
has grown to nearly three hundred and its further development urgently 
demands the construction of an adequate motherhouse. 








Sacred Heart Academy (Springfield, Ill.) 
At the close of the mid-year retreat conducted by Rev. F. D. McShane, 
O. P., nine young ladies received the habit and eighteen novices made 
their profession. Rev. E. A. Baxter, O. P., attended the ceremony, at 
which, Sister M. Verona, his niece, took first vows. 


On January 20th, Mr. Edward Abner Thompson of Boston, read the 
French play “Cyrano de Bergerac” to an appreciative audience. An in- 
formal program for the faculty and student body, including the “Vision of 
Sir Launfal,” “The Bells,” and others was given the following day. 


The community mourns the loss of Sister M. Agatha and Sister M. 
Loretta, who departed from this life in the month of January. May 
they rest in peace. 





At the request of the Amateur Musical Club of Springfield, the academy 
orchestra presented a program at the Illinois Centennial Building on Feb- 
ruary llth. The all-state orchestra, which played at the University of 
Illinois on November 27th, had among its members Miss Willamine Bren- 
nan, who represented the academy orchestra. 


St. Mary’s Dominican College (New Orleans, La.) 

The new school of St. Mathias was recently dedicated by Most Rev. 
Archbishop John W. Shaw, D. D., who also delivered the address for the 
occasion, attributing the major share of the success of Catholic schools to 
the work of the Sisters. 


Sister Mary Gertrude was called to her eternal reward on the feast 
of St. John the Evangelist. After an illness of four days, an attack of 
pneumonia terminated her religious life of twenty-seven years of zealous 
work for the community. May her soul rest in peace. 





Sister Mary John has been appointed to succeed Sister Mary Ger- 
trude as Superior of the School of St. John the Baptist. Sister Mary John 
is Supervisor of Music in the parochial schools taught by the members 
of this community. 





The Sisters teaching in the schools of St. Leo the Great and Our Lad 
of Lourdes have taken possession of their newly erected convents, which 
are architecturally beautiful and modern in all appointments. 
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Inspirational talks were given to the student body by Rev. T. G. 
Gaffney, director of the Pontifical Society for the Propagation of | the 
Faith, and by Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S. J., on “Spiritual Leadership.” A 
Students Council has been established and enthusiastic activities are in 
progress. 


During the recent convention of the Southern Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges held in Texas, St. Mary’s Dominican High School 
was re-approved. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary (Milwaukee, Wis.) 

Sister M. Bernadette made her simple profession on Monday, Decem- 
ber 10th. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis A. Rempe, of Chicago, presided and de- 
livered the sermon. Rev. Damien Goggins, O. P., officiated at Compline 
which opened the cermony. 


On the morning of December 23rd, while the Sisters were singing at 
her bedside the beautiful hymn, the Salve Regina, Sister Mary Vincent 
passed to her eternal reward. May her soul rest in peace. 


The Christmas ceremonies were celebrated with full liturgical signifi- 
cance, due to the kindness of local Fathers. Midnight Mass was sung by 
Rev. N. Brust, Procurator of St. Francis Seminary, a devoted friend of the 
community, who also delivered a very practical sermon for the occasion; 
the same celebrant offered up the Holy Sacrifice at dawn; and at ten 
o'clock, Rev. Otto Boenki, P. S. M., chaplain, sang High Mass and followed 
it with Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 


On January 28th, Sister Rose of St. Mary and Sister Mary of the 
Infant Jesus renewed ‘their holy vows for life during the Solemn High Mass, 
which was celebrated in honor of the Silver Jubilee of their religious pro- 
fession. Three Pallotini Fathers conducted the ceremonies: Rev. N. 
Franki, P. S. M., was celebrant, Rev. Otto Boenki, P. S. M., deacon, and 
Rev. N. Wilwers, P. S. M., subdeacon. Father Boenki delivered a very 
appropriate sermon. Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament closed 
the ceremonies of the morning. 


Rev. Ralph Altstadt, newly ordained, sang Holy Mass in the com- 
munity chapel on February 5th, which was offered up for the Sisters. 
They are deeply grateful for this privilege. 


Congregation of the Holy Cross (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

Reverend Mother M. Celestine, the Sub-Prioress of the Congregation, 
died November 29th, 1928, after a short illness. For the past quarter of 
a century she was superintendent of the Nazareth Trade School, Farm- 
ingdale, N. Y., a home for orphan boys. She practically established the 
Trade School and helped to make it a home in the true sense of the word. 
Her kind and sympathetic nature was her greatest asset as mother of 
“her boys.”’” She could never do enough for them and not a few who are 
now successful men testify to her exemplary qualities as a religious and 
as mother of the orphan boys. No better eulogy could have been uttered 
than the words of one of her former wards who attended the funeral, 
“We have lost our mother.” 


Sister M. Casmira and Sister M. Rose Ignatius passed to their eternal 
reward December 28th and February Ist, respectively. May they rest in 
peace. 
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Late in January, Rev. J. Steinmuller, S. T. D., S. S. L., completed his 
series of lectures on Holy Scripture, which he has been delivering to the 
novitiate. 


Very Rev. S. R. Brockbank, O. P., gave an interesting talk on his ex- 
periences in the Holy Land, to the Novices and Postulants, bringing out 
many incidents often overlooked by travelers who walk in the beaten path. 


Twenty-five Sisters are now receiving special training as counselors 
for the Girls’ Camp which will be added to the activities of St. Joseph’s 
Mountain School, Sullivan Co., N 


Congregation of the Queen of the Holy Rosary (Mission San Jose, Calif.) 


The Very Rev. Albert S. Lawler, O. P., is at present the chaplain of 
the Motherhouse. 


Christmas holidays were gladdened by the generosity of kind friends 
who helped make the occasion one of joyful remembrance to the orphans 
entrusted to the Sisters’ care. Among the benefactors were the Knights 
of Columbus, The Young Mens Institute and The Young Ladies Institute. 
bo children in gratitude for the benefactions gave an entertainment for 
the visitors. 


The pupils of the catechism classes of the neighboring towns presented 
the “Christmas Mystery” in tableau, accompanied by the reading of ap- 
propriate passages from Holy Scripture. 


On December 30th, the Most Rev. Archbishop Edward D. Howard, 
D. D., of Portland, Oregon, conducted the dedication of the new Immacu- 
late High School in Portland. About twenty members of the clergy es- 
corted his Grace from the parochial residence to the new building. Rev. 
F. A. Pope, O. P., and Rev. W. A. Waitt were the assistants; Rev. W. A. 
Daly, pastor, was Master of Ceremonies. The Most Rev. Archbishop de- 
livered an eloquent and scholarly address on “The Cause of Catholic Edu- 
cation.” The new building is of solid masonry, brick and tile being used 
and contains five standardsized rooms, a library and a gymnasium-audi- 
torium. The cost approximated $50,000 unfurnished. 


The community mourns the death of Sister Mary Emily, who died on 
November 21st. May she rest in peace. 


Saint Joseph’s College and Academy (Adrian, Mich.) 

Sister M. Alberta died in the early part of December. She was one 
of the most beloved members of the community, as well as one of the 
oldest in point of service. She celebrated her Golden Jubilee about a year 
ago. For fifty years she had been constantly in active service, laying aside 
her duties only a few months before her death. May she rest in peace. 


On December 27th eighteen young women prostrated themselves at the 
foot of the altar in Holy Rosary Chapel to ask for the habit of St. Dominic 
and they are now numbered among the countless number of St. Dominic’s 
children. Those who received the habit are: Mary Brennan, Chicago (Sis- 
ter Eugenia Marie), Margaret McGinley, Chicago (Sister M. Helen Mar- 
garet), Frances Malloy, Flushing, Mich. (Sister Marie Frances), Lucile 
Mulloy, Detroit (Sister Miriam Teresa), Amelia Sheere, Detroit (Sister M. 
Boniface), Theresa Kane, Detroit (Sister Agnes James), Grace Kilbury, 
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Detroit (Sister Marie David), Mary Godsil, Chicago (Sister Mar Law- 
rence), Marie McGoldrick, Willington, Del. (Sister Marie Jane), Mary 
Louise Tatreau, Port Huron, Mich. (Sister M. Ann Louise), Florence 
Racicot, Neenah, Wis. (Sister M. Colombiere), Mary Brady, Chicago (Sis- 
ter Marie Rose), Stella David, Maybee, Mich. (Sister M. Tarcisius), 
Marjorie Bliss, Detroit (Sister Stella Clare), Grace Doran, Detroit (Sister 
Mary Patrick), Mary McDonald, Glengarry, Ont. (Sister Mary Regina), 
Bernadette Foley, Chicago (Sister Marie Bridget), Ruth Corson, Toledo 
(Sister N. Jean Gertrude). 


The Rt. Rev. Msgr. F. J. Van Antwerp, D. D., V. G., of Detroit dio- 
cese presided at the ceremony of investiture. The sermon for the oc- 
casion was preached by Rev. Michael O’Brien, C. P., of Chicago, who had 
conducted the retreat preceding the reception. 


The Stratford Players of Utica, N. Y., an organization which devotes 
its entire time to interpreting Shakespearean plays to high school and college 
audiences, presented “Julius Caesar” to the students of St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege and Academy on February 4th. 


“Children’s Literature” was the theme of a recent lecture given by Miss 
Blanche Emery of the English Department of Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege. She also gave some delightful excerpts from the poems of Rev. 
Leonard Feeney, S. J., and Miss Josephine Peabody. 


The Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary (Camden, N. J.) 


The new chapel of the Perpetual Rosary was solemnly dedicated by 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop John J. McMahon, D. D., on September 30th, 1928. A 
large number of visiting clearymen were in attendance. The sermon for 
the occasion was preached by the Very Rev. Raymond Meagher, O. P., 
S. T. Lr., who paid glowing tribute to the memory of Father Saintourens, 
the founder of the community and the monastery at Camden. He spoke 
of the tremendous power of the united prayers of the Perpetual Rosary 
Nuns and its millions of associates throughout the world. 


The Right Reverend Bishop also expressed his appreciation for the 
work being undertaken at this shrine and the consolations and benefits 
derived therefrom. He then announced that he had received a cablegram 
from His Eminence Cardinal Gasparri, conveying the Papal Blessing to all 
those present. 


Besides the Very Reverend Father Provincial, the Dominican Fathers 
were represented by the Very Reverend D. J. Kennedy, O. P., and Rev. 
John J. Welch, O. P., Very Rev. W. G. Moran, O. P., and Rev. Thomas M. 
Schwertner, O. P. 


The unique design of the new chapel of Our Lady of the Rosary is 
particularly adapted to the Rosary Procession, which is solemnly made by 
all present on the first Sunday of every month. Beginning on the left 
hand side of the chapel are hung the fifteen large paintings of the fifteen 
mysteries of the Rosary, executed by the Roman artist Professor Raggi. 
The last painting of the Coronation hangs high above the Shrine of Our 
Lady of the Rosary, where the Rosary pilgrimages terminate. The Rosary 
group in this shrine is a magnificent work of art wrought in Carrara 
marble and is placed above and behind the main altar and is approached 
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by two wide staircases on either side. Emile G. Perrot, the architect who 
executed the design, has received worthy praises on all sides for his 
achievement. 


On Rosary Sunday, October 7th, Rev. J. S. Moran, O. P., National Di- 
rector of the Perpetual Rosary, conducted the annual solemn pilgrimage 
of the Rosary and the blessing and distribution of roses. An extraordinarily 
large throng took part in the procession which formed at the shrine on 
the front lawn, reciting the Rosary aloud as they proceeded to Rosary 
Glen, where an appropriate sermon was preached by Rev. J. C. Nowlen, 
O. P. The sermon was followed by Solemn Benediction and the distribu- 
tion of roses. 





The services of the public novena in honor of Our Lady of Lourdes 
held from February 3rd to the 11th in the new chapel, were conducted by 
Rev. C. F. Christmas, O. P. Afternoon and evening services were largely 
attended and at each an instructive and practical sermon was preached. 
The special individual blessing with the Blessed Sacrament, and the invoca- 
tions and novena prayers were carried out on the same plan as at the 
Shrine of Our Lady of Lourdes in France. The grotto in the chapel, where 
the devotions took place, is a replica of the Grotto of Lourdes. 


Immaculate Conception Convent (Great Bend, Kansas) 


The Rt. Rev. August J. Schwertner, D. D., Bishop of Wichita, Kas., 
and his secretary, Rev. F. J. Morrel, paid the community a visit shortly 
after their return from the Eucharistic Congress in Australia. 


The Sisters of this community mourn the loss of their beloved Mother 
Blanche, who died on Saturday evening, January 19th, after an illness of 
over two years. Her death brought to an end a long term of service in 
the community. She was in her sixty-first year of her life and the forty- 
third of her religious profession. Mother Blanche was the last of the 
little band of brave pioneers who gave up the security of a well established 
community in the East, to come to Great Bend to labor and suffer all the 
hardships concomitant with pioneer undertakings. Twenty-seven years 
ago the harvest was great and the laborers few. There were only seven, 
yet, due largely to their heroic work and solid piety, their undertaking 
has been blessed by Divine Providence, for today there are over one hun- 
dred members to continue their work. 

Mother Blanche was for many years active at the hospital. She spent 
many years in the class-room, teaching not only secular knowledge but 
also the science of living well, which she could truly do, because, like 
Chaucer’s loveable parish priest, “first she folwed it herselve.” 

The funeral was held from the convent on January 22nd. Solemn 
Requiem High Mass was sung by the Rev. M. J. Reidy, of Arkansas City; 
Rev. John Butler, of Seward, and Rev. J. J. Steines, of Sharon, were dea- 
con and subdeacon respectfully; Rev. Francis Lorenz, C. S. S. R., of 
Wichita, was Master of Ceremonies. Rev. T. J. O'Sullivan, of Wichita, 
preached the sermon, using for his text the words of Holy Scripture which 
exemplified the whole life of Mother Blanche, “Whether we live or 
whether we die, we live and die in the Lord.” 

Following the Libera the Rt. Rev. Bishop addressed the assembled 
clergy, sisters, and laity, outlining the fruitfulness of Mother Blanche’s 
forty-three years in the religious life. He stressed the heroic pov- 
erty practiced in the early days of her arrival at Great Bend, without 
money, without home, without friends. He spoke of her unstinted and 
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wholehearted sacrifices, and how the present generation reaps the benefits 
of such unceasing, unostentatious labor in the cause of Jesus Christ. He 
emphasized her humility and obedience to her Rule, in virtue of which 
she held the office of Mistress of Novices. 

The visiting clergy were Rt. Rev. Bishop a J. Schwertner, D. D., 
Rev. F. J. Morrel, Rev. M. J. Reidy, Rev. T. J. O'Sullivan, Rev. J. J. 
Davern, Rev. M. T. Meehan, Rev. T. J. Hard, Rev. Francis Lorenz, Rev. 
C. Carroll, C. P., Rev. A. Padgorsek, Rev. John B. Bast, Rev. T. J. Hayden, 
Rev. John Faber, Rev. J. J. Steines, Rev. John Butler and Rev. T. O’Brien. 

Mother Blanche is survived by a brother and sister in this country and 
by other relatives in Germany. 





